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JUNE 1958 PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING PHOTO BY WILLIAM C. BEALL 
“All I want to do is see the Lion” began the cap- 
tier for this winner. (Awards Section, page 23.) 
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Speedy service is only one of the many advantages 
of motor transport — only one of the reasons why 
trucks move three out of every four tons in in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce in America. 
. . . Other important advantages: motor trans- 
port is flexible, covers out-of-the-way places with 
the same dispatch it serves cities and towns; it 








provides an easier ride, thus is kinder to cargoes; 
its constant, continuous performance makes it 
possible to maintain a smooth, even flow of goods 
and thus eliminate the need for maintaining large 
inventories. . . . The steady, substantial growth 
of the motor transport industry is a measure of 
the vital importance of trucks to all America. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The secret of nine successful men! 
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W. H. Ehrenberg of St. Joseph, Michigan, has served as a City Commissioner for 13 years. He was 
mayor pro tem for seven years, and was voted “Young Man of the Year” in 1947. He has had a 


Standard Oil dealership for 21 years. 


THE nine men on this page are all success- 
ful businessmen. They are important men 
in their communities, important as con- 
sultants to one of America’s biggest com- 
panies, important for the part they play in 
performing civic and community jobs for 
the benefit of all. 

What is the secret of their success? 
Actually it’s pretty simple. Their friendli- 
ness, helpfulness and efficiency have never 
been confined to business alone. 

You will find them serving their com- 
munities in many ways—from membership 
on City Councils to active participation in 
youth work. They also serve 16,000 fellow 
businessmen, sharing their time and knowl- 
edge to help solve mutual problems. 

Who are they? Strangely enough, they 
are all in the same business. And there are 
thousands more as friendly and efficient in 
the same business. They are all Standard 
Oil dealers! 

These nine men are independent busi- 
nessmen—not employees of Standard Oil. 


As members of the 1958 Standard Oil Dealer 
Advisory Council, they are available as 
consultants to officials of Standard Oil, giv- 
ing advice and suggestions on how to fur- 
ther improve service to the motoring pub- 
lic. Nearly 100 suggestions by previous 
Dealer Councils, including the popular plan 
for guaranteed radiator protection, have 
been adopted by the company in the past 
five years. 

Both on and off the job they are striving 
to serve their fellow citizens and business as- 
sociates better. No wonder their friends and 
neighbors depend on them —and on the thou- 
sands of Standard Oil dealers just like them. 


What makes a company a good citizen? 


Citizenship has many obligations. But 
surely one of the most important for a big 
business is a high standard of conduct that 
will enable smaller businessmen to grow 
and prosper. At Standard, we are proud of 
the fact that thousands of our dealers are 
successful both in business and civic life. 


Charles Pall of Chicago, Illinois, 
has worked on neighborhood im- 
provement projects as a member 
of the Garfield Park Chamber of 
Commerce. He also has served 
on committees of the American 
Petroleum Institute. He has had 
a Standard dealership 28 years. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


W.E. Cook of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been active in Boy Scout 
work for years and is now a 
troop chairman. He is a leader 
in youth programs, such as boys’ 
baseball and Sunday School 
work. He has had a Standard 
dealership 18 years. 


(INDIANA) 


A. V. Tisdel of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is a member of the 
Commercial Club, a business or- 
ganization interested in neigh- 
borhood improvements. He has 
served four years on the Dealer 
Advisory Council and has had a 
Standard dealership 24 years. 
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W. D. Bryan of Normal, Lllinois, 
has devoted much time to city 
government, having beena mem- 
ber of the City Council Board 
for 14 years. He participates in 
Rotary Club activities and is 
active in church work. He has 
had a Standard Oil dealership 
for 21 years. 


Al Mann of West Lafayette, Ind., 


is a member of the city traffic 
commission. He is chairman of 
the Off-Street Parking Commit- 
tee, and is a member of a group 
set up to advise the school board. 
He has had a Standard Oil deal- 
ership for 22 years. 


f 


Edwerd L. Weseman of Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, is secretary of the 
school board and has beena mem- 
ber of the board for three years. 
He has served as treasurer of his 
church for five years and is active 
in PTA. He has had a Standard 
Oil dealership for 13 years. 


A. A. Lange of Milwaukee, Wis., 
is a member of the Civil Defense 
corps and participates in PTA 
and YMCA activities. He is a 
member of a business group de- 
voted to neighborhood improve- 
ment. He has had a Standard 
dealership for 25 years. 


Harry Hijortshoj of Atlantic, Ia., 
is chairman of the Roads Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been a volunteer 
fireman since 1940 and has 
worked on Red Cross fund drives. 
He has had a Standard Oil deal- 
ership for 20 years. 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





Bylines in 


HE cover picture is the photograph 

which won a 1958 Pulitzer Prize 
for William C. Beall, chief photogra- 
pher for the Washington, D. C., Daily 
News. The caption which ran with the 
picture on page one of the News on 
September 10, 1957 read, in part: “ ‘All 
I want to do is see the lion.’ What lit- 
tle boy wouldn’t want to get closer to 
see a genuine Chinese dancing lion?” 
The sympathetic and patient police- 
man is warning the boy back because 
of traffic and the firecrackers popping 
about the lion’s feet during a parade 
in Washington’s Chinatown. 


OR the last four years as presi- 
dent of the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association, Arthur L. Wit- 
man has. been 
* leading the fight 
to lift the ban 
on courtroom 
photography. He 
tells of progress 
in this crusade 
for press free- 
dom in “Canon 
35 Abridges 
Freedom of 


Press and Denies 
Public Its Right 
to Know” (page 
8). One of the 


m4 
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ARTHUR L. WITMAN 


notable trials he 
has covered was 
the Dr. Sander mercy-killing trial in 
Manchester, N. H., several years ago, 
when photographers were forced to 
stand outside in 10 degrees above 
zero weather. 

A native of Lebanon, Pa., Witman 
learned photography in the United 
States Air Force and then spent four 
years in aerial photography before 
joining the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 
1932. For the last fourteen years he 
has been assigned to “Pictures,” the 
Post-Dispatch’s Sunday rotogravure 
supplement. 


HAPS the nation’s youngest fi 
nancial editor, Joseph L. Oppen- 
heimer of International News Service, 
wrote “Good Reporting Can Give 
Business News the Reader Appeal of 
Sports, Columns” (page 17). 
Oppenheimer, 30, started his ca 
reer selling newspapers on a St. Louis 
street corner. He was a copy boy on 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. While at 
tending Washington University he 
covered campus news for the St. 
Louis Star-Times and was managing 
editor of the college paper. With the 
A.B. degree in economics and political 


Ohis Issue 


Look for It Next Month 


Bird Watching at Cape Canaveral 
By Charles Taylor 
J Grads Stay in Journalism 
By Robert M. Pockrass 
Newspapers and Integration 
By Harry W. Ernst 
Adless Newspapers 
By Victor J. Danilov 








science, he did graduate work in 
journalism and political science at 
Wichita University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

As a reporter on the Wichita, Kans., 
Eagle, Oppenheimer exposed inade- 
quacies of the motor vehicle bureau, 
which led to passage of a stiffer 
driver’s license statute. To prove a 
point, he got a driver’s license for a 
dog in five minutes. 

Oppenheimer joined INS in St. 
Louis in 1949, moved to INS New 
York headquarters five years later. 
He was named financial editor in Oc 
tober 1956. He worked nearly a year 
on Wall Street, while also working 
INS’s night side, for the valuable in 
side experience. 

He was born in Germany in 1927 
and came to the United States at the 
age of seven. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA news- 
man who worked eighty hours 
in a hectic week covering the Stark- 
weather case ear 
| ly this year tells 
' something of the 
impact of the 
chilling story up- 
on the local jour- 
nalistic routine in 
“In Starkweather 
Murders, Facts, 
Notthe Handling, 
Made News Sen- 
sational” (page 
11). 
Leo Scherer is 
a 1956 journal- 
ism graduate 
from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, where he played 
three years of Cornhusker football. 
Before joining the Lincoln Journal 
staff in 1956 as police reporter, he 
worked for the North Platte, Neb., 
Telegraph-Bulletin. A year ago he 
became city hall reporter and now 
covers local government. He has to 
his credit several stories published in 
national magazines and other news- 
papers. 


LEO SCHERER 


The twenty-four-year-old newsman, 
married last year, says his most ex- 
citing experience, other than the 
Starkweather case, was last year 
when his picture feature about a dope 
addict appeared the same day the man 


died. 


ALVIN LANE ALLEY, whose car- 
toon drawn especially for Tue 
QUILL appears on the editorial page, 
now holds the 
position on the 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Commercial Ap- 
peal formerly 
held by his fa- 
ther, J. P. Alley, 
who in addition 
to his editorial 
cartoons created 
the Negro phi- 
losopher panel 
“Hambone.” 
Alley, now 41, 
attended Mem- 
phis State Col- 
lege and studied 
art in Chicago before he got his first 
newspaper job as a cartoonist for the 
old Kansas City, Mo., Journal. He 
went from there to the Nashville, 
Tenn., Banner, before returning to 
Memphis. In 1955, Alley won the Sig 
ma Delta Chi award for the best 


editorial cartoon of the year. 


CAL ALLEY 


HE assistant managing editor of 

the Milwaukee Journal, a _ recog- 
nized pioneer and leader in the use 
of color to give the newspaper new 
impact and appeal, has written “In 
a World of Color Most Newspapers 
Persist With Drab Black and White” 
(page 15). 

Arville Schalenben, with the Jour- 
nal since 1929, surveys the situation 
and makes some candid points about 
the use of color in the news and pic- 
ture columns as well as in ads. 

Schalenben joined the Journal staff 
after graduation in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. As a report 
er until 1936 he won some awards 
and sold stories to magazines. Three 
anthologies of top news stories re- 
printed five of his stories, including 
“Will Rogers’ Last Interview,” done 
in Alaska a few hours before the 
cowboy humorist crashed. Two of his 
stories, involving criminal detection, 
have been dramatized by radio and 
television networks. He was assistant 
city editor and city editor until 1947, 
is a former president of the Milwau- 
kee chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and 
the Milwaukee Press Club, and now 
serves on Sigma Delta Chi’s national 
committee planning the fiftieth an- 
niversary observance. 
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THE QuILt takes this occasion to salute these distinguished 
advertisers. We are proud to be associated with them and to 
share in their program of selling and telling all America. Per- 
haps, you, too, have noticed the trend—more and more adver- 
tisers are turning to THE Qu1z1 to fill their needs. This swing 
to THE QuILL is mighty gratifying to us. If your name isn’t 
among those listed, and you have a job of presenting the facts 
to the distinguished editors and newsmen of the nation, you’d 
better get in touch with THe QuILL right now. 


THE QuILL, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The People Vs. Canon 35 


N August the American Bar Association, at its conven- 
j tion in Los Angeles, will review the most controversial 

of its Canons of Judicial Ethics. Specifically the as- 
sociation will have before it a proposed revision of Canon 
35. Examination of the text of the revised version, which 
is printed in this issue of THE QuImLt, reveals that it would 
eliminate the harsh castigation of news photography 
which is expressed in the canon adopted two decades ago. 
However, as Arthur L. Witman points out, the courtroom 
doors remain barred. 

The very fact that some members of the association now 
feel the derogatory terms should be withdrawn is a tacit 
admission that there is no longer any ground on which 
to support the charges formerly made against cameras in 
the courtroom. In the states where judges have permitted 
courtroom photography, it has been demonstrated that 
pictures can be taken without interference with court- 
room procedure or decorum. Newspapers have shown that 
pictorial coverage can be handled with the same sane 
news judgment as a reporter’s story 

There remain then, only two basic issues. The ABA 
properly is concerned with the question of whether court 
room photography interferes with the constitutional guar- 
antee of a fair and impartial trial. The press, it must be 
added, is equally concerned and recognizes its own re 
sponsibility to help safeguard this constitutional right 
There is ample evidence to substantiate the insistence of 
the press that the taking of pictures in the courtroom does 
not interfere with this constitutional right any more than 
does an accurate written report of a trial 


8 ewig the emphasis given in Canon 35 to the charge 
that the taking of pictures detracts from the dignity 
of court, distracts witnesses and creates misconceptions in 
the mind of the public, it is quite clear that what the ABA 
complains of is not the use of cameras in the courtroom— 
but the photographer’s and the editor’s judgment as to 
what is proper and newsworthy. The effect, if not the 
purpose, of Canon 35 is a form of censorship. 

It is this result of Canon 35 which underscores the sec- 
ond basic issue—the people’s right to know. A public trial 
is an inherent part of our judicial system. As Mr. Witman 
emphasizes, news photography is merely the means of ex- 
tending the visual audience beyond the confines of the 
courtroom. It is as absurd to argue that a photographer 
should be barred as to say that a reporter should not have 
the right to be present in the courtroom. 


SS LITTLE LEARNING 
iS A DANGEROUS 
THING---” 


™ ALEXANDER PoPE 

















Edited 
Drawn for Tue Quis by Cal Alley, Memphis Tenn 
Commercial Appeal 


¥ this issue will be found the canon proposed by the Na 
tional Press Photographers Association as a substitute 
for Canon 35. It deserves study by the press as well as by 
members of the bar. It gives due recognition to the prerog- 
atives and dignity of the court and it accepts the right of 
the trial judge to determine when photographs can be 
taken without interfering with the rights of participants. 
But is also recognizes that “the visual record co-equally 
with the printed word is now fundamentally part of the 
publication and dissemination of news by a free press.” 
The opportunity is at hand to end this censorship by 
ABA decree and substitute a new concept which will safe- 
guard both the courts and the public’s right to know. It is 
a challenge the press cannot ignore. 
Cares C. CLayTon 
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Like your Favorite Newspaper... 


there's more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


A newspaper is much more than a few ounces of 
paper and a bit of printer’s ink. It is the end 
product of acres of forests converted into news- 
print, of world-wide news and photo organiza- 
tions, diligent local staffs, skilled editors and 
typographers, block-long high-speed presses, 
and fleets of vehicles to rush the printed paper 
to readers while the news is “hot.” 

There is much more, also, to a gallon of gaso- 
lene than a chemical analysis would show. The 
Literally everyone connected . - a . . ‘ . 

: motor fuel supplied at Cities Service stations is 
with a newspaper goes unseen ‘ : > 
except the newsboy who sells the end product of a job which reaches out to 
it. Editors, reporters, copy four continents. All this required a capital in- 
boys, makeup men, engravers, vestment from Cities Service of more than 
typesetters—this is but a frac- $179.000.000 in 1957 alone. 
tion of the hidden army that : ‘ j 

. Only in this way can the petroleum needs of 
brings you the news. ow : ‘ 
the public be met—and petroleum, next to food, 


is the most vital product in America today. 
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During the murder trial of John Gilbert Graham in this Denver courtroom no one was aware that news photog- 
raphers were taking pictures. This picture was taken with a small camera with only natural light. Graham, who time- 
bombed an airliner, killing his mother and forty-three others, November 2, 1955, was executed January 12, 1957. 


Canon 35 Abridges Freedom of Press 


And Denies Public Its Right to Know 


Gains are being made in some states in relaxing restrictions 
against courtroom cameras but photographers believe now is 
the time to launch frontal attack on this outmoded bar rule 


EWS photographers are unruly 
N and uncouth, illiterate and ir 
If they were al 
lowed in a courtroom while a trial is 
in progress they would .. . “detract 
from the essential dignity of the pro 
ceedings, distract the witness in giv- 
ing his testimony, degrade the court. 
and create misconceptions thereto in 
the mind of the public. . . .” 

A generation ago news photog 
raphy was thus castigated by fiat of 
the American Bar Association when 
in a precipitate and defiant action it 
adopted the phraseology quoted for 
Canon 35 of the Canons of Judicial 
Ethics. These outrageous and untrue 
allegations righteously resented by 
news photographers everywhere, have 
been on the books ever since 
still stand. 

While the 


responsible. 


and 


unwarranted affront to 


By ARTHUR L. WITMAN 


the professional standing of news 
photographers is one matter, a more 
important consideration is the fact 
the American people are being denied 
visual information concerning the 
business of the public. A denial by de- 
cree of a private, or at best, a quasi 
official body, the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

In these days of creeping censor 
ship it is time, high time, that the 
media exert their influence toward 
the enlightenment of the ABA re- 
garding modern methods of commu 
nication, and to arouse public opinion 
on the side of the freedoms. 

Advertising people have a slogan, 
“All Business Is Local.” It can be 
said that “trials are local” and that 
public interest in them is largely local 
interest. Trial judges throughout the 
land should be persuaded that news 


photography in the course of a trial 
simply provides extension of the vis 
ual audience beyond those physically 
present, and that such photography 
can be performed adequately but un- 
obtrusively, and without prejudice to 
the rights of any parties concerned. 
As more and more judges become 
convinced of the fallacy of Canon 35, 
they tend to ignore it and act in the 
public interest. 


TRIAL judge should be answer- 

able for the proper conduct of his 
court first, to his God, his conscience, 
and to those who placed him there— 
and last to the ABA. A Philadelphia 
lawyer, Robert T. McCracken. said: 
“For lawyers of experience and right 
instincts no canons are required. As 
a guide for the young and even, in 
rare instances, for those of mature 
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years they are most useful. But they 
are intended to serve only as sign 
posts at the crossroads, not as a fence 
along the entire length of the high 
way 


F Canon 35 is necessary, why need 

it refer to photographic reporting at 
all, any more than to artists sketch- 
running copy from 
the press table, or any other aspect 
of the mechanics of transmitting pub 
lic information from the courtroom? 
These are matters for a trial judge to 
keep under control as a matter of 
decorum, just as he would forbid dis 
orderly conduct from any spectator 
He should not be under moral com 
pulsion to conform to an archaic and 
thoroughly discredited rule regarding 
photographic when, 
demonstrably, photography does not 
interfere with the orderly processes 
of justice 

Granted 


ing, messengers 


communication 


that in 1937 when the 
harsh ban was imposed, apparently in 
revulsion against the excesses of bad 
taste prevalent among some photog 
raphers and newspapers of the time, 
some mutually restrictive regulation 
was in order, both for the press and 
for the judiciary. But it immediately 
obvious that the restrictive 
canon had far because it 
constituted an abridgement of con 
stitutional freedoms 


became 
gone too 


HE matter did not really come to 

issue until after the National Press 
Photographers Association came into 
being in 1946. Here was an organiza 
tion founded on high principals of fel- 
lowship and public service, dedicated 
to improving the qualifications and 
public stature of news photograph- 
ers. From a humble start a dozen 
years ago, NPPA has grown to a dy 
organization of nearly 3,000 
members. It exists from a need for a 
national organization of news photog- 
raphers to stimulate improvements in 
photography and techniques to meet 
the growing requirements of an im- 
age-conscious public. 

Since news photographers are at 
the heart of this controversy, it was 
fitting that from the beginning, NPPA 
should direct attention to the dis- 
criminatory and downright insulting 
provisions of Canon 35, and apply 
crusading energy to its eventual and 

For some 
around the 
through amicable personal 
relationships with judges, prevailed 
upon them to permit unobtrusive 
photography during trials of unusual 
public interest. In some areas of the 
country, notably in Texas, the prac- 
tice matter of course. On 


the national level the NPPA 


namic 


modification. 
NPPA 


country, 


reasonable 


years members 


became a 
cam 
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paign continued, sparkplugged by the 
indefatigable Joe Costa of King Fea- 
tures, New York, NPPA’s first pres- 
ident, and continuing chairman of the 
board. The campaign has received the 
active support of other news profes- 
sional societies, Sigma Delta Chi in 
particular, from the same high mo- 
tives that impel NPPA. 

Gains were being made. Some two 
years ago the Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado, after a full hearing with Justice 
(now Chief Justice) O. Otto Moore 
presiding, established a rule for the 
district courts of Colorado giving full 


discretionary authority over court- 


room photography to trial judges con 
cerned. This was an historic decision. It 
established a precedent that the prec- 


edent-ridden legal profession could 
hardly ignore. A committee of the 
American Bar Foundation, under the 
chairmanship of Philbrick McCoy, 
recommended to the Atlanta meeting 
of the ABA House of Delegates the 
adoption of a revised text for Canon 
35. The revision abandons the derog- 
atory terms of the twenty-year-old 
canon, but still keeps courtroom doors 
tightly closed to news photographers 
for different, but just as specious, rea- 
sons as before. 


IE proposed canon states: “The 

taking of photographs in the court- 

room during the progress of judicial 

proceedings or during any 
(Turn to page 19) 


recess 


This picture shows the undignified scramble for position by photographers 
during a recess of the Dr. Sam Shepard murder case in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
the enforcement of Canon 35 prohibited the orderly and controlled use of 


cameras in the courtroom. 
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| > oe i ey Yes, | works wonders with oil 


Oil and the peaceful atom — a powerful research team 





Using highly radioactive material — handled by remote control — scientists at Esso Research 
team up with the atom to seek new and better petroleum products for you. In other 
unusual nuclear tests, radioactive tracers are used in developing cleaner- 

burning gasolines for better engine performance ...another new 


way that ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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Last month a jury was selected and 
Charles Starkweather 
for murder. This story 
earlier for THe QuIL 


went on trial 


was written 


ACING back and forth in a max 

imum security cell at the Nebras- 

ka State Penitentiary in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is a moody, bandy-legged 
who paint pretty 
He now smokes incessantly 
and the proper cant to his cigaret 
makes him look like the late James 
Dean. But each time he wants a new 
cigaret he has to ask a guard to light 
it for him. They won't let him have 
matches 


teenager used to 


pictures 


The boy has slippers, but not shoes 
with belt in his 
prison pants with which he might 
hang himself. He is nineteen, and 
five feet five inches tall, weighs 140 
pounds and has bright red hair. The 
youth is short and powerful. 

His name is Charles Starkweather. 


laces. There is no 
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In Starkweather Murders 
Facts, Not the Handling 
Made News Sensational 


The newspapers in Lincoln, Nebraska tried 
to tell their news-hungry and frightened 
readers the whole story, but in good taste 


By LEO SCHERER 





Nineteen-year-old Charles Stark- 
weather, shortly after his capture in 
Wyoming, who with a fourteen-year- 
old companion, Caril Ann Fugate, 
terrorized Lincoln, Nebraska. He con- 
fessed killing eleven people in a 
gruesome murder spree which was 
one of the top news stories of 1958. 





He has confessed killing eleven peo 
ple—young and old, rich and poor, 
men, women and children. Thousands 
of words have now been written 
“Little Red” since he and his 
fourteen-year-old Caril 
Ann Fugate, were captured on Jan 
uary 29 after a dramatic running gun 
battle near a small Wyoming cattle 
town. 


about 
companion, 


NITIALLY, the worst murder spree 

in the history of the Midwest didn’t 
attract much nationwide news inter 
est. Before it over, however, 
newsmen realized they were, and still 
are, handling one of the top stories of 
1958. 

When 


three 


was 


Lincoln police discovered 
bodies at the Marion Bartlett 
home on January 27, there was little 
fanfare. The triple murder then 
brought coverage only from the Lin- 
coln Journal, Lincoln Star and Omaha 
World-Herald. 

But when the bodies of two Ben 
Nebraska, teenagers and a 70 
year-old farmer were found the next 


net, 


day nearly every metropolitan news 
paper in the nation wanted special 
spot coverage. Then the Starkweather 
story took over the front pages of 
nearly every newspaper, large and 
small, in the Midwest. As the story 
grew murder upon murder, the head 
lines grew bigger and the coverage 
more extensive. 


S scores of newsmen from through- 
out the nation poured into Lin 
coln three more victims were found 


on January 28, at the home of prom- 
inent Lincoln industrialist C. Lauer 
Ward. 

This development caused such a 
national demand for wire copy that 
United Press was forced to add Donald 
Pieper and Murray Moler to its two- 
man Lincoln staff and the Associated 
Press augmented its two-man bureau 
in the panie-stricken Nebraska capital 
city with Arthur Srb. 

A commendable job of newspaper 
production was accomplished by the 
Lincoln Journal when the bodies at 
the Ward home were discovered by 
police and Journal Reporter Leo 
Scherer only a little more than an 
hour before the 24,500 home-deliv- 
ered city edition. 

City Editor Neale Copple and As- 
sociate Editor Joe R. Seacrest directed 
some thirty-four staff members and 
by the time the city edition went to 
press Lincoln readers were presented 
five full pages on the shocking mur- 
ders, including two complete picture 
pages. 

From here, staff members on both 
the Journal and Star lost their job 
identity. Editorial page personnel 
wrote stories, women’s department 
staffers checked background on vic- 
tims, sports writers hunted up pic- 
tures and political writers answered 
city room telephones. 


HE Starkweather story was like a 

horror show playing only matinees. 
Every major news break in the case 
between noon and 4:30 p.m. 
except the discovery of the first three 
bodies. At the height of events, the 
Lincoln Star carried three major sto- 
ries and five pictures on page one, 
with eighteen stories and ten more 
pictures on inside pages. Page one of 
the Star on January 30, carried only 
eleven inches of non-murder news. 
Inside pages carried 204 inches of 
murder stories and ninety-seven inch- 
es of murder pictures. 


came 
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In the city editions of the Journal 
alone during the four day murder 
spree were 850 inches of news type 
and 475 inches of pictures and other 
art—the equivalent of a 175-page 
novel. Journal circulation sold 11,132 
extra copies the day of the last three 
murders and capture and 24,027 ex 
tras in the four-day period. 


UT while the Lincoln presses were 

running stories about nine recent 
murders and a tenth, the shooting of 
a service station attendant two months 
earlier, the coverage switched some 
525 miles to Douglas, Wyo., where 
the bandy-killer and his girl friend 
had been captured by Douglas law 
officers. One of the greatest reigns 
of panic that ever seized the Midwest 
and horrified the nation was over. 

Terrified Lincoln breathed relief. 
The seige was lifted. Governor Victor 
Anderson demobilized the National 
Guard. Businesses, those not dealing 
in guns and ammunition, again start 
ed seeing customers. Children were 
no longer escorted to their homes by 
armed guards. On farms, shotguns 
and rifles were put back into closets. 
Grim faced patrols smiled for the 
first time in days. 

But the story was far from over 
for Lincoln reporters and the score 
of other newsmen, photographers, 
radio personnel and television cam- 
era crews covering the event. 

Journal Reporter Al Remmenga, 
Star Reporter Del Harding and Chief 
Photographer Bob Gorham were on 
their way to Douglas by chartered 
plane minutes after the Associated 
Press bulletin came in that Stark- 
weather and the girl were apprehend 
ed. 

By 10:30 p.m. on January 29, some 
forty-three newsmen had _ already 
checked into the only hotel in Doug 
las. Even a London, England, news 
paper was represented. 

The biggest problem of the some 
seventy-five newsmen from over thir 
ty different new agencies was getting 
their stories back to their offices. 
The Douglas telephone office was 
jammed with calls and added seven 
additional handle the 
job. 


operators to 


However, it still took as much as 


thirty minutes at times to get open 
long distance lines. Lack of proper 


communication facilities 
ly hindered the Journal, 
World-Herald in 


ders, 


also great 
Star and 
the mur- 
triple slaying 
farm commu 


covering 
the 
small 


especially 
near Bennet, a 
nity. 

Reporters had to take turns going 
some five miles to phones and then 
many times found it tough sledding 








Caril Ann Fugate, fourteen-year- 
old companion of Charles Stark- 
weather, sips a soda shortly after the 
teenage pair were apprehended. 
Members of her own immediate fam- 
ily were numbered among those mur- 
dered. 


getting their stories back. Neighbors 
had all the lines tied up. They were 
checking with each other to see who 
was still alive. 

Douglas Sheriff Earl Heflin said 
he was awake all night answering 
calls from reporters and everyone 
connected with the capture was in- 
terviewed dozens of times. 

Unshaven and red-eyed newsmen, 
equipped with notebooks, 
pencils, sound recorders and flood 
lights, went for hours and hours with- 
out meals or sleep. 


cameras, 


HE one small Douglas photogra- 

phy studio immediately went into 
twenty-four-hour operation. Its own- 
er, who had three of the first pictures 
of the fugitives, sold them for $75 
a print and rented his darkroom for 
$20 an hour. 

A portable wirephoto machine was 
set up in the telephone office and 
was operated night and day by Jack 
Urwiller of the Denver Associated 
Press bureau, Gorham of Lincoln 
Journal-Star, Dean Conger of the 
Denver Post and John Savage of the 
Omaha World-Herald. 

Other chartered 
planes, helicopters, trains and even 
taxi-cabs from as far as Denver to 
get the important film to their offices. 

The story again switched back to 
Lincoln on January 31, with the re- 
turn of Caril Ann and Starkweather 
to face first degree murder charges. 
When the motor caravan stopped at 


newsmen used 


North Platte, Nebraska, for gasoline 
Photographer Gorham got the best 
character photos yet taken of Stark 
weather and Caril Ann. 

The pictures of the wild, bow 
legged killer and Caril Ann drinking 
soda pop were run by newspapers 
across the nation and appeared in 
the February 10 issue of Time maga- 
zine. 


LARGE crowd of photographers 

and reporters met the teenagers 
when they arrived at the Nebraska 
State Penitentiary under heavy guard. 
Most now thought that the end to 
the biggest spot news story ever cov 
ered by Lincoln’s two daily 
papers was in sight. 

It wasn’t. 

Journal Reporters Scherer and Del 
Snodgrass had a copyrighted story 
which said in part that the descrip 
tion of Starkweather and his car had 
been given law enforcement officers 
in December following the 
of Robert Colvert. 

Journal Reporter Neil Tanner got 
from Caril Ann’s family a timetable 
of activities on the case which led to 
controversy in the police handling of 
the case. A full investigation of police 
work in the case following the news 
paper’s disclosures was ordered by 
Lincoln Mayor Bennett Martin. 

Though Lincoln newsmen expect 
more hectic days with the much pub 
licized trials of Starkweather and his 
girl friend, there has been time to 
make some appraisal of press per- 
formance. Looking back on the han- 
dling of the story, Neale Copple, city 
editor of the Journal, part-time in 
structor at the University of Nebras 
ka, and a veteran newspaper man who 
directed most of the story coverage 
for the Journal, said: 

“No story within my memory has 
done to the Lincoln Journal or the 
town of Lincoln what the Starkweath 
er case did. In four days we held or 
replated page one twenty-five times, 
had extra staff hours equivalent to 
eight man-weeks, and sold 24,027 ex- 
tra newspapers. 


news 


murder 


\\g DON’T feel the story was over 
played, nor was it too sensational- 
ly handled. With reservations for the 
kind of a horror story it was, I be 
lieve the stories and pictures would 
stand the test of good taste. We ran 
no pictures of bodies. We tried to 
handle the sex angles with dignity. 
And we tried to tell our news-hungry 
and often-frightened 
thing we could.” 
Lincoln Police Chief Joseph Car- 
roll, a enforcement officer for 
(Turn to page 18) 


readers every 


law 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI’S 
1958 AWARD TO 
VERMONT C. ROYSTER 
FOR EDITORIAL WRITING 
IS A DISTINGUISHED HONOR 


The citation accompanying the award spells 
out The Wall Street Journal’s continuing aim to 


render the utmost service to its readers: 


‘In the midst of great national concern and bitter 
controversy over one of the most consuming issues 
of our time, Mr. Royster wrote of the tragedy at 
Little Rock with excellent balance and good sense.”’ 


Mr. Royster, his colleagues of The Wall Street 
Journal’s 3-man Pulitzer Prize winning editorial 
writing team, and the entire Wall Street Journal 
organization greatly appreciate this signal 


recognition from fellow newspaper men. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


NEW YORK and WASHINGTON DC 





WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO MAKE A DRUG A CLASSIC? 


Continuing medical research outmodes most drugs long 
before they have a chance of becoming classics. Two 
of the few that have stood this test are Pentothal* 
Sodium (thiopental sodium, Abbott) and Nembutal" 
Sodium (pentobarbital sodium, Abbott). 

Pentothal Sodium was introduced by Abbott Labora- 
tories in 1936. It made the long-sought goal of intra- 
venous anesthesia a practical and safe procedure. Today 
it remains an anesthetic “agent of choice” in almost 
every country of the world. 

Its chemical analogue, Nembutal Sodium, was intro- 
duced by Abbott in 1930. The broad uses of Nembutal 
Sodium as a sedative-hypnotic, with dozens of clinical 


indications, continue to keep its name familiar to medi- 
cine. 

But please note that Pentothal Sodium and Nembutal 
Sodium represent more than chemical entities. They 
represent thiopental sodium and pentobarbital sodium 

. plus the many improvements and refinements that 
have come with over two decades’ experience . . . plus 
the most rigorous and exacting safety controls . . . plus 
a world literature of several thousand published scien- 
tific reports. 

Won't you please remember these pluses—and the cor- 
rect name—next time you are kind enough 


to mention either of these products? Obbott 
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In a World of Color Most Newspapers 
Persist With Drab Black and White 


Editors and publishers aren't conditioned, mentally, to 
make the most of a proved device for attracting and 
holding readership of news as well as ads—with color 


4 HAT about newspapers?” 
IW man asked. “How are 
they fitting into the pattern 

of change? 

“Frankly, we doubt that they fit at 
all. You've added color 
there, but in a world that lives and 
breathes color as we do, doesn’t the 
newspaper 


here and 


remain a drab re 
minder of the past? 
“Our world 


its absence 


pretty 


of color, and 
makes a product 
Color cannot be for the ad 
vertiser alone. Newspapers must flow 
with tell headline 
Fashion 


have 


is a riot 
seem 
archaic 
color to stories 


dramatically and food sec 
illustrations, 


for black and white no longer entice 


tions must color 
And it must be 
quality color to build your circulation 
or, more important, make advertising 
friends.” 

That challenging man was Howard 
N. King of the Intertype Corporation, 
speaking at the American Newspaper 
Publishers mechanical 
conference at Chicago. A fellow smart 
enough to be that challenging, in that 
atmosphere, is smart enough to see 
some light behind the clouds 

I'm sure he does 

Last 
114 million lines of color advertising 
a phenomenal bulge over the 46 mil- 
lion of 1951. At least one color was for 
sale in about 75 per cent of the na 


your women readers 


Association 


for it’s there 


year 210 newspapers printed 


tion’s 58 million daily newspaper cir- 
culation. Equally encouraging, 401 
newspapers told Editor and Publisher 
they print full ads, as 
against 279 the year before. The rest 
of the color users offered one color 
and black or two colors and black 


could color 


DITORS ought to think about those 
statistics, for they represent ability 
ability to print editorial color! 

The generally have not 
taken advantage of that ability. James 
Armistead of the Nashville Banner 
and Tennessean found that 430 news 
papers printed editorial color in 1957 
and 370 in 1956, but this must have 
counted one and two illustra 


editors 


color 
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By ARVILLE SCHALENBEN 


tions of elementary design. The As- 
sociated Press picture man, Al Resch, 
figures that only forty or fifty papers 
use full color news transparencies de- 
spite the claim by some 200 that they 
can make their own color separa- 
tions. 

“A check of some of the newspa- 
pers making this claim revealed,” to 
quote an AP Managing Editors bul- 
letin, “that while they may be able 
to do so, they certainly haven’t shown 
any evidence of same.” 

Why? 

Most are not condi- 
tioned, especially mentally, to handle 
color. You have to be willing to make 
the effort. Speaking loosely, few ed 
itors consider the real significance of 
news color; few publishers strive to 
support news color, fearing the cost 
and trouble. You get news color only 
through editors who understand that 
we have serious competition in the 
news field—other than from newspa- 
pers—working for and with publish- 
ers who second that ominous admis 
sion 


newspapers 


OST and equipment are restraining 

factors but not serious ones for at 
least a couple of hundred financially 
strong dailies who have yet to try 
printing full color in their news col- 
umns. 

Lack of know-how may be more 
critical. The editors don’t know what 
to do with color, so they do nothing. 
The replacement of line etchings with 
halftones moved more slowly than 
color has, for the same reason. The 
easy comfortable way is to get along 
with what you know and what you 
have. Twenty-five years after wire- 
photo, lots of editors still don’t give 
pictures their proper due. Small won- 
der they are not pushing color news 
pictures. 

There are justifiable factors in spe- 
cific places, holding back news color. 
In monumental New York, newspa- 
pers don’t use news section color, or 
even ads, I suspect, because of fre- 
quent makeovers triggered by fast 


news breaks in that intense street 
sale circulation market. Press capac 
ity undoubtedly is a legitimate deter- 
rent in many places. So is cost. 


UT the general, overriding reason, 

I feel, is inertia, evidenced also in 
many other ways such as not organ- 
izing the news play, not varying 
makeup, not smashing good pictures. 
This inertia rests in both editors and 
publishers: 

“We're doing fine.” “We’re getting 
by.” “Why change a successful for 
mula?” We're not equipped to han 
dle color.” “Color doesn’t add any- 
thing.” 

Minnesota’s_ retiring journalism 
dean, Ralph Casey, says, “To attract 
the public, newspapers must devise 
the best possible showcase for pre- 
senting their news. [This assumes 
they have not done so to date. Amen! | 
It is a newspaper’s prime responsibil- 
ity to be read; it should not scorn 
any of the devices of the writer’s and 
the printer’s arts to get and hold 
readership.” 


Arville Schaleben, assistant man- 
aging editor of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, discusses the place of color in 
printing the news. 
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OO many editors accept news dis- 

play limitations without question. 
Perhaps without realizing it, they 
proceed on the theory that their job 
is just to get and edit the news, the 
publisher’s job to pay for it, the me- 
chanical department’s job to print it, 
and the circulation department’s job 
to sell it. 

Editors need to assume a greater 
responsibility toward getting the news 
read and sold. They have recognized 
this responsibility to an extent by at- 


tacking the basic problem—simple, 
sharp, attractive writing. 
But I think they have not been 


imaginative in realizing how urgently 
the cake needs frosting. 

They should suggest and argue for 
better display techniques. Eye appeal 
is to the news report what red is to 
the apple. It does not alter the funda- 
mental content; it leads into it, in an 
enjoyable way. Editors would howl 
their heads off if This Week or Amer- 
ican Weekly came now in monotone. 
Yet better display is just as impor- 
tant to their news report. 

Look what Life—believe me, a di- 
rect competitor of the dailies—is do- 
ing today. Still I recall, only a few 
years ago at the first Rochester Photo 
Conference, a top editor of Life argu- 
ing in a bull session that color wasn’t 
necessary to tell a news story. Of 
course it isn’t necessary. But some 
of us think it better! Unhappily for 
us, Life does too. 


INCE cameras simulate our eyes, 

which see everything in color, po- 
tentially all pictures are better in 
color, except perhaps the portrayal 
of some moods through deftness with 
the gray scale. Of course, in practice, 
on newsprint with present equipment 
we can do many more things better 
in grays than we can in color, and 
we can do them faster and cheaper 
and that’s just exactly what we should 
keep on doing. 

No editor with sound faculties 
would substitute mere color in a pic- 
ture for news values. On the Milwau- 
kee Journal, we prefer to let color— 
we used more than a thousand proc- 
ess color illustrations last year—fall 
into the paper in its normal news 
position. We have used editorial color 
in all sections of the paper—main 
news, local news, sports, picture page, 
society, business news, travel pages, 
women’s pages, book page, art page 
and even the Green Sheet, a catch- 
all daily feature section printed on 
tinted newsprint. 

We feel that editorial color is most 
valuable and most obviously prac- 
tical for fashions, food and home in- 
teriors and use more pictures of that 
type than any other. 





The most difficult problem in using 
color on spot news subjects such as 
disasters, for example, involves get- 
ting the photo and quickly adjusting 
for the additional press capacity de- 
manded for three-color process pho- 
tos. Some newspapers use four-color, 
but we can’t afford the extra 25 per 
cent cost in time, press capacity and 
dollars. We are now able, on an emer- 
gency basis, to process a color picture 
in about four hours. This means that 
we can take an early morning local 
fire with a one-shot camera and have 
it in that afternoon’s paper. We have 
done that a few times. 


N the case of President Eisenhower’s 

first inauguration, our photogra- 
phers took pictures in Washington and 
the next day we used a page one 
shot, plus a full picture page of color 
pictures. We felt the news value 
dropped off some in the second in- 
augural, so on that we used a color 
wirephoto each from the Associated 
Press and United Press and two staff 
photos. But Minneapolis did a phe- 
nomenal spot color job, excelling 
magazine color display, a week later. 
Never forget that speed of distribu- 
tion is still our ace. 

We have had a number of great 
days in color—MacArthur accepting 
the Japanese surrender, war action 
in Korea, big sports events, wonder- 
ful foods and wonderful fashions, the 
peaceful countryside and _ violent 
flames, the atom and hydrogen tests, 
Fourth of July fireworks, Easter pa- 
rades, baseball players and baseball 
action, ordinary babies, society ma- 
trons and beautiful debutantes, also 
some wenches. 

To quote the Journal’s president 
and editor, J. D. Ferguson: “Some 
twenty years ago, when most everyone 
thought of process color as a stunt in- 
stead of a development in printing, 
Harry Grant, now chairman of the 
board, insisted that we not only have 
color in ads but that it be developed 
in the news and feature sections. 
Since then we all have become con- 
vinced that metropolitan newspapers, 
at least, must do color printing—and 
on newsprint at high speed and at 
reasonable cost—to keep pace with 
the colorful brilliance of the natural 
and manufactured world around us.” 

We aren't the only ones. I’m sorry 
that to keep this article within bounds 
I hadn’t better start mentioning 
others. 

But to quote a few editors: 

Coleman A. Harwell of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean—“The one essential 
to good color work is the determina- 
tion on the part of the publishers and 
executives to have it. I regret the fact 
that occasionally we have some bad 









writing, some bad pictures and some 
bad printing. But I do not think this 
should cause us to be weak-hearted.” 

Al Friendly, Washington Post— 
“Sometimes you feel the game isn’t 
worth the candle. But I think color 
is here to stay; that it’s well worth- 
while; and that, like it or not, most 
newspapers are going to have to come 
to it. Some stories simply demand 
to be told in color.” 

Bill Hill, Washington Star—“We 
are convinced that it is mandatory 
and that any newspaper, in a competi- 
tive situation, has got to move.” 

V. M. Newton Jr., Tampa Tribune 
—“The papers who ignore it today 
are going to have to spend a good 
deal of money catching up in the 
future. One of the biggest drawbacks 
is fear of color by many mechanical 
experts.” 

Kit Larson, Norfolk (Va.) Virgin- 
ian-Pilot—“You may ask: What do 
I think about color after so much ad- 
vice from friends and colleagues? 
(He queried small, medium and big 
papers.) I think I'd like to begin 
dipping my toes in the buckets of 
paint.” 


HESE quotes are lifted from the 

Associated Press Managing Editors 
color bulletin, edited by Ted Durein 
of the Monterey (Calif.) Peninsula 
Herald. His small paper, with simple 
equipment, and the medium sized 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view do brilliant color printing—noth- 
ing finer anywhere. Incidentally, so 
do the Japanese, Germans, Italians, 
Swedes and Swiss on occasion. 

As Durein tells it, almost anybody 
is equipped to handle color. You do 
not need special equipment. It is 
nice to have, but you don’t need it 
You can spend a lot of money on 
color, but you can print a lot of color 
at small additional cost. 

This seems to have escaped some 
editors. Contrast the amount of ad- 
vertising carried with the proportion 
ate amount of editorial color. On any 
four-page wide press, every color lead 
inevitably means four color page po- 
sitions. It would be nice if editorial 
color began taking up the positions 
not used by ads. Why not? It’s a free 
ride on your presses! Your readers 
will applaud your initiative, and your 
advertiser's cost doesn’t change a 
cent. 

We have tried to measure what 
color does for us in the news columns. 
We have measured conclusively what 
it does in ad readership and message 
retention. 

A Publication Research Readership 
Survey of the daily and Sunday Mil 
(Turn to page 20) 
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Good Reporting Can Give 
Business News the Reader 
Appeal of Sports, Columns 


Newsmen on the financial beat don't get rich 
from ‘tips’ on the stock market, but they help 
the public understand the economic picture 


By JOSEPH L. OPPENHEIMER 


OW’S business? 
It’s a question asked thousands 


perhaps millions of times daily 
across the nation 

The answer is reaching the public 
in greater volume and expanded scope 
through a small but growing number 
of news specialists. 

These are the business and financial 
writers and editors of the United 
States whose work has attracted 
more attention from publishers and 
readers in recent months than ever 
before. 

Newspapers devoting more 
space and giving greater emphasis to 
business and financial news for three 
major reasons: 

(1) A awareness that every 
reader is interested in a variety of such 


are 


new 


items as a consumer, worker, home 
owner, taxpayer, stockholder or busi 
nessman; 

(2) Realization that the public is 
interested in more “pocketbook” 
news; 


(3) Recognition that the ranks of 
stockholders in this country stretch 
far beyond Wall Street into Main 
Street and County road of every city 
and hamlet. 

A discussion of this phase of jour- 
nalism is probably best launched with 
a look at coverage of the heart of 
the American financial scene: Wall 
Street. 

Coverage of the day-to-day activ- 
ities of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the American Stock Ex- 
change and the investment scene in 
downtown New York is generally 
limited to the three wire news serv- 
ices, the metropolitan New York dai- 
lies and a few specialized publica- 
tions such as the Wall Street Journal, 
the weekly Barron’s, Forbes, etc. 


HERE is no press room at the stock 

exchange where market writers 
gather material, interview brokers 
or watch the trading of the millions 
of dollars in securities about which 
they report. 

Even if there were a “press box” 
overlooking the football field-size 
trading floor of the exchange, the 
available news there would be limit- 
ed. 

Instead, the market writer remains 
at his desk during most of the 10 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. trading day, closely 
watching the stock ticker which 
prints every transaction and clearly 
indicates price trends, individual 
stock features and the volume of 
activivy. 

What it does not show is the “why” 
factor. This challenges the conscien- 
tious financial writer. 





Joseph L. Oppenheimer, financial 
editor for International News Service, 
thinks readership of business and fi- 
nancial news should be expanded. 
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By keeping tab of the flow of gen- 
eral news—such as bulletins on a 
new Soviet note, plans for a new type 
bomber, or a Congressional tax pro- 
posal—he can explain some of the 
vagaries of the stock market. 

A close watch on the flow of earn- 
ings and dividend news, employment 
and production reports—such as car- 
ried by the highly-reliable Dow-Jones 
news service—shows the basis for 
some other stock movements. 

Then a series of phone calls to 
brokers and analysts, and a look at 
the market letters and recommenda- 
tions of brokerage firms and invest- 
ment advisory services may clear up 
why other issues should spurt unex- 
pectedly or slump with no apparent 
reason. 


WO difficulties confront the writer 

once he turns to his typewriter. For 
wire service men like myself, there 
is the challenge of producing a series 
of leads throughout the day giving 
an up-to-the-minute account of the 
market, even though the entire pic- 
ture can change within minutes. 

Equally important to me is the 
need to provide the growing number 
of financial page readers with a clear 
story without the technical terms so 
prevalent in Wall Street. 

The daily objective is to explain 
what happened during a “technical 
rally,” or tell the reader in Wichita 
why a stock dropped in price even 
though the directors increased the 
dividend, or explain why the market 
opened with a surge and then quick- 
ly turned lower following a White 
House announcement. 

It’s clear that there is a demand 
for straightforward financial copy. At 
the start of this year 121 U. S. dai- 
lies carried the complete New York 
Stock Exchange price tables. A much 
greater number carried stories on the 
day’s financial activity. 

New Yorkers saw the increased 
importance of the financial pages last 
fall when two journalistic giants— 
the Journal-American and the World 
Telegram & Sun—squared off in a 
promotional battle focused on this 
part of their papers. The Journal- 
American at the time resumed pub- 
lication of the full stock tables at an 
annual cost estimated in publishing 
circles at more than $500,000. 


FAIRLY recent innovation in the 

financial section of both newspa- 
pers is directed to the “small invester.” 
These are columns answering readers’ 
questions about stocks. The pioneer 
in this area is the Journal-American’s 
able and respected Sam Shulsky, who 
recently did not hesitate to ask a 
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foolish investor how he managed to 
amass the substantial sum that he 
gambled on a worthless penny stock 
and will honestly tell a reader that 
if he knew certain answers he would 
be on his yacht, rather than writing a 
column. 


OVERAGE of other kinds of busi- 

ness and financial news follows 

more closely the pattern of other areas 
of the newspaper. 

Unfortunately, in too many papers 
a few briefs of personnel changes, 
dividends, earnings, mergers and pro- 
duction figures thrown together and 
spaced between a graph or a picture 
supplied by a press agent complete 
the business section. 

But the potential of economic 
stories has been discovered by some 
writers and newspapers with great 
success. 

Only recently when in the midst of 
the current recession the Consumer 
Price Index climbed to a record level, 
I wrote an interpretive story explain- 
ing the apparent paradox which was 
puzzling consumers across the land. 

Likewise, last fall when the stock 
market slumped more than $40 bil- 
lion in paper values, I found wide in- 
terest in a column explaining what 
the Wall Street developments would 
mean on Main Street. This noted the 
historical pattern of market moves 
in advance of general economic cy- 
cles (which again proved true) and 
also pointed to the threat of lower 
capital spending and reduced con- 
sumer activity prompted psycholo- 
gically by the market losses (and 
both of these came to pass). 

Clients are anxious to receive a 
daily column, “Wall Street Hears,” 
containing one or two sentence items 
on reports and rumors (clearly la- 
belled as such) behind stock market 
activity, and such informative articles 
as a glossary of stock market terms 
and coverage of what types of stock 
the mutual funds concentrated on. 


HE New York Times’ Bob Beding- 

field has on numerous occasions 
translated the dull statistics of railroad 
finances and operations into bright, in- 
formative reading; Leslie Gould, fi- 
nancial editor of the New York Jour- 
nal-American has exposed crooked 
stock promoters and selfish corporate 
raiders in columns which were both a 
public service and good reading. 

Family finance tips by the Herald 
Tribune’s Don Rogers are printed in 
the women’s pages on three days of 
the week and have a good following 
there. 

Sam Dawson of Associated Press 
has clearly explained the significance 


and potential of many dull statistics 
to bring understanding by readers 
with no economic background, and 
Elmer Walzer and Bob Shortal of 
United Press likewise provide inter- 
esting columns which often could 
grace any page of a newspaper on the 
basis of general interest to all readers. 

Many of these men belong to the 
New York Financial Writers’ Associa- 
tion, which will observe its twentieth 
anniversary in June. It is best known 
for its annual Financial Follies Din- 
ner, at which the leaders of the Wall 
Street and business community are 
subjected to the same treatment poli- 
ticians undergo at the Washington 
press corps’ Gridiron sessions. 

The group seeks to elevate profes- 
sional standards in its field and an 
outside step in this direction was the 
establishment this year of the first 
awards in business and financial writ- 
ing. 


NITIAL interest in the new Loeb 

Awards surprised even the spon- 
sors, who received more than a hun- 
dred entries. 

Business reporting as a_ specialty 
for the new newspaperman frequent- 
ly is the result of a chance assign- 
ment. On some papers the cub goes 
into the financial department until a 
spot is found elsewhere; other man- 
aging editors think it is a sound train- 
ing area; and a few still relegate their 
fading veterans to the business page. 

Where the latter course is followed, 
all too often the business page may 
be heavily loaded with BOM’s (busi- 
ness office musts). 

Austin Wehrwein, a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, until recently with the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, has long proposed 
economic fellowships—similar to the 
Nieman awards—to improve business 
reporting by giving more specialized 
training to the men and women as- 
signed to it. 

One final word to aspiring business 
editors: 

Don’t expect to become a million- 
aire because you think every broker 
will flood you with lucrative stock 
“tips.” 

Remember there are about a hun- 
dred writers in New York assigned 
to business and they depend on their 
salaries for their livelihood. 

But you can help the public under- 
stand why they have to pay more for 
a loaf of bread, why their neighbor 
is out of work, or relate the story of 
a new American free enterprise with 
as much reader appeal as the sports 
writer, movie columnist or Washing- 
ton pundit. 


Starkweather— 


(Continued from page 12) 


thirty years, whose department was 
under strong criticism by both the 
newspapers for its handling of the 
Starkweather case, said: 


414, DON’T feel that any of the news- 

papers covering the case were too 
sensational. Neither was the story 
overplayed. However, in my opinion 
there were times when biased re- 
porting appeared in the news col- 
umns. At times newspapers failed to 
present the full picture on several 
points, especially public opinion let- 
ters where in some cases poor editing 
gave a one-sided view.” 

Commenting on press coverage of 
the story, Dr. William Hall, director 
of the University of Nebraska School 
of Journalism, concluded: 

“In my opinion the Lincoln news- 
papers handled the Starkweather 
murders in a most responsible and 
commendable fashion; if anything, 
they understated those elements that 
might have led a cry of sensational 
journalism. 

“The newspapers had the obligation 
to notify their readers that a mur- 
derer was loose in the city and that 
he wasn’t choosey in selecting his 
victims; anybody who got in the way 
would do. 

“The newspapers’ obligation was 
real, immediate and clear-cut: to 
warn readers. To have done other- 
wise would have been a disservice to 
the community. 

“Those few citizens who complained 
that Starkweather’s future rights were 
prejudiced as a result of headlines 
and stories did so only after his cap- 
ture. 

“If the stories were in any way 
sensational the facts made them so, 
not the handling.” 


foams shocking and sensational story 
wasn’t without its lighter side. One 
Journal staff member’s wife had their 
first baby during the murder spree. 
It was two days before the staff could 
congratulate the neglected father. 

Loyal Gould of the Associated 
Press, Lincoln, tried to call his down- 
town bureau while at the state prison 
awaiting the return of Starkweather. 
There was a switchboard mix-up and 
his call was answered instead by a 
prisoner working at the prison bak- 
ery. 

“How do you get out of here?” 
Gould asked the man. 

“I wish I knew!” he replied soberly. 
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Canon 35- 


(Continued from page 9) 


there of and the transmitting or 
sound recording of such proceedings 
for broadcasting by radio or televi- 
sion introduce extraneous influences 
which tend to have a detrimental 
psychological effect on the partic- 
ipants and to divert them from the 
proper objectives of the trial: they 
should not 'be permitted.” 

As reported in the April QuImLt, the 
House of Delegates tabled the matter 
for final disposition at the ABA con 
vention in Los Angeles in August. 

Note the text places 
“broadcasting by radio or television” 
in the same context with photography 
on film. These should be 
considerations. Placing them together 
the NPPA not 
make a plea for live pickups in trial 
courtrooms. Radio and television au 
diences can be served equally well by 
tape picture 
film. These processes lend themselves 
to the same inconspicuous and unob 
trusive that still photog 
raphy does, which is the crux of the 
matter. Furthermore, because of the 
immediate nature of pickups, 
they are not subject to control and 
editing on questions of taste. 


proposed 


separate 


confuses issue does 


recordings and motion 


operation 


live 


The day of decision on the contro 
versy over Canon 35 is approaching. 
Many impassioned words have been 
written and spoken against the en 
trenched bigotry that imposes such a 
senseless prohibition on the peoples’ 
right to know. On behalf of the mem 
bers of NPPA, and for all news pho 
tographers, I urge that Sigma Delta 
Chi members lend their influence to 
ward the persuasion of the lawyer 
delegates to the ABA convention to 
vote for the people on this question 
by repudiating a restrictive Canon 35 
and substituting instead, a canon 
which would grant the right of con 
trol of courtroom photography to 
trial judges, where it belongs. Pro- 
fessional chapters can help by adopt 
ing and publicizing resolutions on 
this subject. 

The following resolution is suggest- 
ed as an effective statement of the is 
sue: 

WHEREAS: The First Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees freedom of speech 
and of the press, and; 

WHEREAS: The constitutions of 
the several states individually contain 
similar provisions guaranteeing free- 
dom of speech and of the rvess, “no 
matter by what means communicat- 
ed,” and; 

WHEREAS: Justice is best serve 
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by trials, civil and criminal, conduct- 
ed in open court under public ob- 
servation, and; 

WHEREAS: The few individuals, 
other than those involved in the pro- 
ceedings, generally to be found in a 
courtroom do not provide adequately 
such public surveillance, and; 

WHEREAS: Newsphotography and 
its reproduction in publications and 
on television, is recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the communication sys- 
tem through which the people are in 
formed of public events, and; 

WHEREAS: It has been amply 
demonstrated that news photograph- 
ers, both still and TV newsreel, using 
modern photographic materials and 
inconspicuous cameras, can quietly 
obtain good news pictures of trial 
proceedings from stationary positions, 
and with no additional lighting be- 
yond the normal viewing conditions, 
and; 

WHEREAS: It has been further 
demonstrated on a great many oc- 
casions, and without a single instance 
in contradiction, that such unobtru- 
sive photographic reporting of public 
trial proceedings does in no way af- 
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fect the outcome of the trial nor jeop- 
ardize the rights of the accused, and; 

WHEREAS: Such photographic re- 
porting by authorized news photog- 
raphers is hindered and even pre- 
vented by the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s continued esposual of its so- 
called Canon 35, and the adoption of 
this canon in some jurisdictions as a 
rule of the court, thereby depriving 
the American people of visual infor- 
mation to which they are rightfully 
entitled; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That it should be within the author- 
ity of the presiding judge in every 
case to regulate and control the mak- 
ing of photographs of trial proceed- 
ings in the best interests of all parties 
concerned, and from the same con- 
siderations normally applied to other 
aspects affecting the dignity and de- 
corum of a trial at law. 

THEREFORE: Bench and Bar be 
courteously requested to reconsider 
Canon 35 to the end that full infor- 
mation about the conduct of trials 
shall, in fact, be available to all so 
that justice may be done openly and 
in view of all. 





Canon 35 and Proposed New Version 


Present Text of Canon 35 


Adopted September 30, 1937; amended Sep- 
tember 15, 1952 

Proceedings in court should be con- 
ducted with fitting dignity and de- 
corum. The taking of photographs in 
the court room, during sessions of the 
court or recesses between sessions, 
and the broadcasting or televising of 
court proceedings are calculated to 
detract from the essential dignity of 
the proceedings, distract the witness 
in giving his testimony, degrade the 
court, and create misconceptions with 
respect thereto in the mind of the 
public and should not be permitted. 

Provided that this restriction shall 
not apply to the breadcasting or tel- 
evising, under the supervision of the 
court, of such portions of naturaliza- 
tion proceedings (other than the in- 
terrogation of applicants) as are de- 
signed and carried out exclusively as 
a ceremony for the purpose of public- 
ly demonstrating in an impressive 
manner the essential dignity and the 
serious nature of naturalization. 


Proposed Text of Canon 35 of the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics of the 
American Bar Association 


The purpose of judicial proceedings 
is to ascertain the truth. Such pro- 
ceedings should be conducted with 


fitting dignity and decorum, in a man- 
ner conducive to undisturbed de- 
liberation, indicative of their impor- 
tance to the people and to the lit- 
igants, and in an atmosphere tkat be- 
speaks the responsibilities of those 
who are charged with the administra- 
tion of justice. The taking of photo- 
graphs in the courtroom during the 
progress of judicial proceedings or 
during any recess thereof and the 
transmitting or sound-recording of 
such proceedings for broadcasting by 
radio or television introduce extra- 
neous influences which tend to have 
a detrimental psychological effect on 
the participants and to divert them 
from the proper objectives of the 
trial; they should not be permitted. 

Proceedings, other than judicial 
proceedings, designed and carried out 
primarily as ceremonies, and con- 
ducted with dignity by judges in 
open court, may properly be photo- 
graphed in or broadcast from the 
courtroom with the permission and 
under the supervision of the court. 


New Canon of Ethics Suggested by 

National Press Photographers As- 

sociation, to Permit the Taking of 
Photographs in Court Rooms 


Proceedings in Court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and 
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decorum. Upon the Courts devolve 
the duty of keeping and maintaining 
the dignity inherent in the courts and 
so essentially part of the due admin- 
istration of justice. The privileges of 
the press under the law deserve the 
appreciative consideration of the ju- 
diciary. The high importance of the 
press as an agency of modern civiliza- 
tion is nowhere more freely recog- 
nized than in the courts of justice 
and should be inviolably preserved. 
Acknowledging that the proper dis- 
semination of news by a free press is 
not in and of itself limited solely to 
the mere printed word, and in light 
of present scientific advancements, 
the visual record co-equally with the 
printed word is now fundamentally 
part of the publication and dissemi- 
nation of news by a free press, we 
recognize that the taking of photo- 
graphs in a courtroom by accredited 
press photographers, may in proper 
circumstances have a salutary effect 
upon the public to whose enlighten- 
ment, the functions of a free press 
contribute so vitally. 

Where, therefore, in the opinion of 
the judge presiding at a trial or hear- 
ing, it appears that photographs can 
be taken by accredited press photog- 
raphers without interfering with the 
regular and customary procedure of 





A POSTMAN'S 
REMARK ADDED 
$2,000 TO MY 
INCOME 


By a Wall Street Journal 


Subscriber 
I was chatting with the postman who de- 
livers my mail. He remarked that two 
families on his route who get The Wall 
Street Journal had recently moved into 


bigger houses. 

This started me thinking. I had heard 
that The Wall Street Journal helps people 
get ahead. “Is it really true?” I asked 
myself. “Can a newspaper help a man 
earn more money ?” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and IT DID. Within a year I 
added $2,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. It is valuable to the 
owner of a small business. It can be of 
priceless benefit to young men. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. QM-6 














Worth Quoting 


Herbert Brucker, chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee of 
the American Society of Newspapers 
Editors: “I am disturbed by the un- 
spoken assumption that our courts 
are the property of our judges, or per- 
haps of the 200,000 members of organi- 
zations represented in the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. The courts belong to the people. 
Every power the courts have, includ- 
ing that of contempt, comes from the 
people. It is the high responsibility of 
our courts to administer justice. As 
long as any spectator or observer in a 
court is wholly unobstrusive, and does 
not interfere, what right has a court— 
or the house of delegates—to keep 
him out? If he has such a right, where 
did he get it, and how?” 





the trial or hearing in that court, and 
without creating any misconceptions 
with regard thereto, such photographs 
may be taken therein during the 
course of the trial or proceeding, as 
may be permitted by said court. 
Suggested text of a new Canon 35 
presented to the February 1958 meet- 
ing of the ABA House of Delegates 
by Mr. Elisha Hanson, general coun- 
sel for the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association on behalf of the 
combined media. (See April 1958 
Quit for full text of the report.) 
“Judicial proceedings should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and de- 


corum and it is the obligation of 
every court, whatever the nature of 
the proceeding before it, to make cer- 
tain that nothing occurs before it dur- 
ing such a proceeding to detract from 
its essential dignity, distract a wit- 
ness in giving his testimony, or de- 
prive the public of fair and accurate 
information on what take place in the 
courtroom.” 





News in Color— 


(Continued from page 16) 


waukee Journal revealed a readership 
gain for news color ranging from 
20 per cent to about 200 per cent. For 
example, a black and white picture 
of an artist painting a mural at Mar- 
quette University had a 37 per cent 
readership from men and a 41 per 
cent readership from women. 

A comparably displayed color pic- 
ture of a similar mural at Marquette 
had a 45 per cent readership for men, 
a 22 per cent gain, and a 49 per cent 
readership among women, a 20 per 
cent gain. A black and white football 
game action picture had a 64 per cent 
men’s readership and a 15 per cent 
women’s readership. A full color foot- 
ball action picture had a 74 per cent 
men’s readership and a 25 per cent 
women’s readership. A color picture 
of a home interior registered a 205 
per cent gain! 

Those figures may not be con 
vincing to all who have stayed with 
me to the end, but at least they re 
flect a little of the light behind the 
dark at the top of this essay. 
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The Book Beat 


INCE 1953, the year that marked 
S the end of the “postwar” period, 

the death of Stalin and the first 
inauguration of Eisenhower, Europe 
has re-awakened, has become rest- 
less and has taken serious steps to- 
ward political integration. This ren- 
aissance and its international impli- 
cations is the subject of Blair Bolles’ 
“The Big Change in Europe” (W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., New 
York, $5.95). 

As a correspondent for the Toledo 
Blade from 1953 to 1957, Mr. Bolles’ 
beat was all of Europe. His book, 
then, is a nation-by-nation analysis 
of political, social and economic 
Europe, seen through each country’s 
leaders 

Mr. Bolles, now an editorial writer 
on the Blade, views Europe with the 


Carlyle philosophy that history is 
the product of great men. Conse- 
quently he devotes many pages to 


equating Germany with the Aden- 
auers and Krupps, France with the 
Mendes-Frances and Boussacs, and 
14 other nations with their leading 
personalities. 

The author 
made in 1815 that the “destiny of 
Europe is . . . the destiny of Ger- 
many.” This is Mr. Bolles’ theme and 
several chapters are given to the 
amazing recovery of Germany and 
to the reasons, and persons, behind 
it. The author also presents a pene- 
trating portrait of Adenauer, his phi- 
losophy of Germany and Europe and 
of life and leadership. 

Not all of the book deals with the 
prominent personalities who, in the 
author’s opinion, manipulate Europe. 
of the 


quotes a_ statement 


A lively description is given 
consumer revolution. Long starved 
for what Americans consider neces- 
sities, Europeans are now clammer- 
ing for: refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and automobiles. 

Mr. Bolles’ book is above all fasci- 
nating reading. But for the student of 
contemporary affairs, even if he does 
not believe as Mr. Bolles does that 
“Europe’s history now is America’s 
and America’s is Europe’s,” this book 
is more than fascinating reading, it is 
important reading. 

Rosert G, TRAUTMAN 


JIT HE Fate of the Maine” (Henry 

Holt & Co., New York, $3.95) 
is the second historical narrative by 
John Edward Weems. Last year his 
“A Weekend in September” told the 
story of the Galveston storm, which 
remains as one of the greatest dis- 
asters in the nation’s history. Some 
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of the material from the book was 
published in the April 1957 Qumtt. 
In this new book he tells the dramatic 
and tragic story of the U.S.S. Maine, 
from the time the keel was laid in 
1888 until the pride of the Navy blew 
up in the harbor of Havana ten years 
later. 

The incident which culminated in 
the War with Spain is told through 
eyewitness accounts, excerpts from 
letters, testimony of the inquiry and 
official naval records. Journalism his- 
torians perhaps may not agree en- 
tirely with the credit Mr. Weems 
gives to Hearst and Pulitzer for in- 
volving the nation in a needless war, 
but certainly their newspapers in 
New York helped fan the fires of 
indignation. Much in the same man- 
ner as Walter Lord recreated the 
Titanic disaster, Mr. Weems has im- 
bued his account with a sense of 
contemporary and graphic realism. 

Worth reading as a historical con- 
tribution, this book is of special in- 
terest to newspapermen as a study of 
the influence of the press on national 
and international affairs. It should be 
added that it is also highly readable. 

—C. C.C. 


E work-a-day journalist is some- 


times impatient with the expert 
and pseudo-expert in something 
called “communications” or some- 


thing called semantics. These “deep 
thinkers” may seem more interested 
in impressing each other with ivory 
tower gobble-de-gook than in being 
generally understood or offering clar- 
ification. 

But this reviewer finds Bess Son- 
dels “The Humanity of Words” 
(World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, $4) has tried hard to live up 
to its billing as “a primer in seman- 
tics.” The author is a lecturer in 
communications at the University of 
Chicago and has written other books 
in her field. 

This survey of modern semantics 
was written for the general reader, 
to help him understand difficulties he 
meets in dealing with language and 
in being dealt with by it. The author 
emphasizes that language is not a 
thing apart, but must be seen in re- 
lation to the rest of man’s behavior. 
The man who wants to communicate 
effectively—to inform, to persuade, 
or with words to share with readers 
an idea or ideal as an aesthetic ex- 
perience—will find in this book a 
not-so-complicated definition of mod- 
ern semantics and a practical guide 
to its application. The major sources 
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of semantic theory are summarized. 
Interesting, but not to be read 

while resting the mind or while view- 

ing TV too. —D. Wayne Row.Lanp 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When qugwemmy, Sites ads, please address 
them as follows x Number, THe Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





SITUATION WANTED 


Robert G ‘Sheen, 24, veteran, single. Two 
yrs. full-time copydesk, San Diego Union. 
Now copydesk, Newark Star-Ledger. Wants 
spot in large Midwestern daily 





Edward P. McKean- Smith, 48, Box 5004, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. Major: Journalism. Experience: 
Sailor, logger, forester, army investigator, 
construction man, hotelman, pondman, world 
traveler. 


R. Michael Chamberlain, 27, 647 W. Warren, 
Detroit 1, Mich Major: Journalism. Experi- 
ence: two years in reporting jobs, including 
monthly, weekly, and daily newspapers and 
United Press. Summer reporter for Detroit 
Free Press. Six months experience radio news 
writing. College newspaper experience in- 
cludes reporting, make-up and feature writ- 
ing. Prefer position on newspaper or radio 
station in Midwest or West. Veteran—not 
married 

John C. Perry, 23, 12963 Montrose, Detroit 
23, Mich. Major: Journalism. Experience: 
roughly one year reporting and desk work 
(weekly and monthly newspapers). Some 
advertising on metropolitan daily, The De- 
troit Free Press. College newspaper work 
includes reporting, sports and make-up. Vet- 
eran, single. Have late model car. 





The following students can be reached by 
writing to the Graduate School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Ronald I. Deutsch, 23 yrs. old, single, B.A., 
history, English; M.S. Journalism. Worked 
for dailies and weeklies. Also radio an- 
nouncer, photographer. Warts general edi- 
torial work anywhere 


Ralph Olive, 29, single, B.S. and M.S. Jour- 
nalism. 3 mos. Florida daily, one year Calif. 
daily, 4 yrs. Publishers’ Auxiliary, Chicago. 
Photographer, darkroom, also Scan-a-Graver. 
Wants reporter or reporter-photo combo, 
West Coast, Calif. 


Mare Raizman, 31, married, B.S., M.S. Jour- 
nalism. 3 yrs. daily and weekly. Also Public 
Relations director for city of 2 million. Fluent 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian; Fair German 
and French. Public Information for Army 
overseas. Photographer. Wants to use lan- 
guages; will take reporter's spot. 








HELP WANTED 





EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
= Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
u 7-2255 


Correspondents—for ‘trade journal ‘coverage, 
special assignments, feature reporting, Box 
1180, THe Qumt. 


Immediate freelance assignments for corre- 
spondents in Southwest, including Arizona, 
New Mexico, Okla., Tex. Box 1181, THe Quix. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 











To Pierre J. Huss 





The SDX Award for General Reporting 


International News Service is proud of this 
honor bestowed upon Pierre J. Huss, chief of 
its United Nations bureau. He won it for his 
“commendable journalistic enterprise in 
obtaining the contents of the United Nations 


report on the Hungarian revolt three weeks 


in advance of its publication.” 


Particularly noteworthy in Mr. Huss’ 
achievement is the fact that he was the only 
news service writer to.win an award in this 


year’s Sigma Delta Chi competition. 


Pierre J. Huss is one of the outstanding stars 
on the famous INS staff of great reporters 
and writers ...a staff whose extraordinary 
performance record has helped to build the 
INS tradition for enterprising, accurate and 


distinctive coverage of world events. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
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AWARDS SECTION: Compiled and written by D. Wayne Rowland * 








15 Sigma Delta Chi Awards Recognize 
Finest Work in Journalism for 1957 


IGMA Delta Chi this year gives 
S national recognition to fifteen 
winners of the journalistic frater- 
nity’s twenty-sixth annual awards for 
“distinguished service in journalism” 
during 1957 
Winners, announced April 14, in- 
clude individuals, 
newspapers of two cities, and a maga 


eleven associated 
zine, a radio station, and a television 
station 

The 
have been presented annually 
1932 by Delta Chi 


recognized as top honors in the pro 


coveted bronze medallions 
since 
and 


Sigma are 


fession. The awards for service in 
1957 were made at fraternity’s annual 
awards banquet at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York City on May 15 by Sigma 
Delta Chi’s National President, Rob 
ert J. Cavagnaro, general executive 
of the Associated Press, San Francis 
co, Calif 
OMINATIONS forthe awards were 
made by individuals, newspapers, 


magazines, and 
tions and networks, schools of jour 


radio television sta 
nalism, civic organizations, and mem 
bers and chapters of the fraternity 

Heading the list of individual win 
ners this year, for general reporting, is 
Pierre J. Huss, chief of the Interna- 
tional News Service Bureau at the 
United Nations. “Pete” Huss, a twen- 
ty-five year veteran of INS, is known 
well by the diplomats of the U. N 
Few newsmen can match his drama- 
packed years of experience in jour- 
nalism. He has turned out millions of 
words of fast front-page copy, maga 
zine articles, and a best-seller, “The 


Foe We Face.” 


USS was 1940 and 1954 winner of 

the George R. Holmes Memorial 
Award, of the National Headliners 
Club’s annual award for outstanding 
coverage of the North African cam 
paign in World War II, and was dec 
orated personally by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower with the Medal of Free 
He lives in New Rochelle, N. Y.., 
with his wife Marianna and their two 
daughters, Marie-Ann Carlos and Jac 


dom 


*D. Wayne Rowland, assistant professor of 
journalism at Southern Illinois University and 
a former Missouri editor and publisher, is As- 
sistant to the Editor of Tue Qui. He holds 
B.J. and M.A. degrees in journalism from the 
University of Missouri. He was in Korea three 
months last year on a State Department as- 
signment 
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queline Carlos. Pete’s good friend 
Carlos P. Romulo, former President 
of the United Nations Assembly, is 
godfather to both children. 

The citation accompanying the 
award recognizes his enterprise in 


obtaining the contents of the United 
Nations report on the Hungarian re- 
volt three weeks in advance of its 
publication “at a time when the jour- 
nalistic profession was deeply con- 
cerned about a growing tendency by 


This gripping and story-telling news photograph, showing how a three-year- 
old looks when he is hungry, dirty, cold and frightened shortly before Christ- 
mas, won the Sigma Delta Chi award for news photography. The photogra- 


Awards 
Section 


pher was Eldred C. Reaney, The Nashville Tennessean. 
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government agencies to withhold in- 
formation to which the public is en- 
titled.” 

Also cited were his concentration 
upon the assignment to obtain the ac- 
curate summarization of the report 
and his “penetrating and accurate 
news story” which emphasized the 
importance of keen competition in 
news reporting at all levels “if the 
profession is to maintain its reputa- 
tion for speed, ingenuity and general 
excellence.” 

The complete citations for Sigma 
Delta Chi Award winners were pub- 
lished in the Sigma Delta Chi News 
section of THe Quit for last month 


HE Des Moines Register and Trib- 

une and the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune received an award for dis- 
tinguished service in the field of pub- 
lic service in newspaper journalism 
The citation calls attention to publica- 
tion by these newspapers of thou- 
sands of words by Washington Cor- 
respondent Clark Mollenhoff over a 
five year period, in a campaign to 
expose racketeering in some labor 
unions and have it stopped and pun- 
ished. They got important results 
in 1957. Mollenhoff’s peristence, zeal 
and outstanding reporting, including 
exclusive stories and _ suggestions 
“aided greatly the work of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field,” 
reads the citation. A series of articles 
on union and another on 
regulatory and restrictive legislation 
unions may face are cited as pene- 
trating analysis. 

In magazine journalism, the award 


finances 


Research About Journalism—Dr. 
Frank Luther Mott, University of 
Missouri. 


Television Reporting—Jim Ben- 
nett, news director and photogra- 
pher, KLZ-TV and Radio, Denver. 


for public service went to The Re- 
porter, for Paul Jacob’s article, 
“Clouds From Nevada,” in the May 
16, 1957 issue. Investigation for this 
report on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s weapon-testing program was 
hampered by official secrecy and the 
climate of opinion insured that ques 
tions raised by his disclosures would 
be unpopular. Yet, according to the 
citation, “he dug out a comprehensive 
set of facts—and presented them com- 
pellingly—so that Americans were 
alerted to a real danger and provoked 
to discussion of policies that have 
deep significance for people every- 
where.” 


AROLD H. MARTIN, associate ed- 


itor of The Saturday Evening Post, 


received one of the awards, for maga- 
zine reporting. He was cited for his 
series, “‘Can We Stay Rich?,” which 
gave readers some solid economic 
facts of life and “displays to a remark- 
able degree the ability to analyze an 
enormously complicated subject ard 
make his findings so readable, so easy 
to comprehend, that reading them be- 
comes a pleasure instead of a chore.” 
After graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in 1933, Martin was a 
sports reporter for the Atlanta 
Georgian, moving to the Atlanta Con- 
stitution in 1939, where he wrote a 
Sunday column until he became a 
Marine Corps combat correspondent. 
Returning to the Constitution after 
the war, he wrote magazine articles 
and short stories on the side. He 
joined the Post in 1947, becoming asso- 
ciate editor in 1951. He, his wife, and 
four children still live in Atlanta. 


Radio Newswriting—Jerry Ros- 


holt, radio news editor and writer, 
Station WCCO, Minneapolis. 


For a character study in depth of a 
murderer, Radio Station KNX, Los 
Angeles, won the distinguished serv 
ice award in radio journalism. The 
citation credits the station with dis- 
playing journalistic enterprise guided 
by ethical responsibility, preserving 
the dramatic while avoiding the sen- 
sational. “Station KNX has contrib- 
uted a guide-post to help the public 
in its understanding and treatment 
of the potential murderer,” reads the 
citation. 


ECOGNITION of distinguished pub- 
lic service in television journalism 


went to Station WBZ-TV, Boston, 














ay 


This cartoon, by Scott Long of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, earned 
a Sigma Delta Chi award. 
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General Reporting—Pierre J. Huss, 
chief of the International News Serv- 
ice Bureau at the United Nations. 


whose editorial documentary “City in 
a Shadow” was of sufficient impact to 
cause an immediate civic awakening 
urban renewal. Civic 
government indus- 
trial forces, and the press joined in 


to the need fo1 
groups, agencies, 
a slum clearance, replanning, and re 
building effort after the forceful film, 
with a dynamic musical score, was 
viewed and in 


initially subsequent 


showings 
IM BENNETT, news director and 


photographer for KLZ-TV and Ra- 
dio in Denver, won a Sigma Delta Chi 


Editoria! Cartooning—Scott Long, 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
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Foreign Correspondence—Harri- 
son E. Salisbury, reporter and news 
analyst, New York Times. 


award for outstanding television spot 
reporting. Bennett’s film 
of a tragic drowning, told with good 
and dramatic restraint, was 
“His film combines the 
elements of excellent photography, a 
complete story, professional editing 
and thoughtful handling of a difficult 
subject. He told the full story in 
sixty-nine seconds and he told it with 
powerful simplicity,” the 
read 

Bennett began reporting twenty 
years ago with his home town news- 
paper, the Las Animas, Colorado, 


news story 
taste 


cited. story 


citation 


Washington Correspondence—Rob- 
ert T. Hartmann, chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau, Los Angeles Times. 


Editorial Writing—Vermont Roy- 
ster, senior associate editor, The 


Wall Street Journal, New York City. 


Leader, entering radio journalism 
with KOKO in La Junta two years 
later. After three years of Navy serv- 
ice he worked for the San Fernando, 
Calif.. Reporter and the National 
Broadcasting Company in Hollywood 
before joining the KLZ Radio news 
staff in 1947. He was named news 
and special events director last year. 
He is vice-president of the National 
Press Photographers Association and 
regional vice-president of the Radio- 
Television News Directors Associa- 
tion. He, his wife, and their two chil- 


News Picture—Eldred C. Reaney, 
chief photographer, Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 
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dren live in Westminister, Colorado, 
a suburb of Denver. 

For distinguished service in the 
field of research about journalism, 
the Sigma Delta Chi award for 1957 
was made to Dr. Frank Luther Mott 
for “A History of American Maga- 
zines 1885-1905,” the fourth volume 
of what the accompanying citation 
called “a monumental work in the 
field of research about journalism.” 
Dr. Mott’s brilliant and _ scholarly 
study of magazines and their place 
in American journalism, in this fourth 
volume as in the previous three vol- 
umes, “gives sound documentation 
and adds greatly to our knowledge 
of magazines and their role in the 
development of journalism in this 
country,” the citation reads. 


R. MOTT, Dean Emeritus of the 

School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is a Fellow of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He is one of jour- 
nalism’s outstanding scholars and his- 
torians. His career as reporter, week- 
ly newspaper publisher, teacher and 
writer covers more than forty years. 
His three-volume “History of Amer- 
ican Magazines” won the Pulitzer 
Prize in American History in 1939. 
In 1941 he published his “American 
Journalism: A History of Newspapers 
in the United States Through 250 
Years.” In 1943 he edited the book 
“Journalism in Wartime,” and his 
“Golden Multitudes: The Story of 
Best Sellers” was a Non-Fiction Book 
Club choice. 

Born in What Cheer, Iowa, Dr. 
Mott attended Simpson College, took 
his degree from the University of Chi- 
in 1907, active in news- 


cago was 


— 
sey 


/ 


Magazine Reporting—Harold H. 


Martin, associate editor, Saturday 
Evening Post. 


> 


paper work for ten years, then went 
to Columbia University for further 
study. He taught English at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and wrote a doctoral 
thesis there on magazines. He became 
head of the Iowa School of Journal- 
ism in 1927 and dean of the Missouri 
school in 1942. On leave in 1945-46, 
he set up a school of journalism for 
G.I.’s at the Army University at 
Biarritz, France, and later was in 
postwar Japan as an adviser to Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

The individual award for radio 
newswriting was won by Jerry Ros- 
holt, radio news editor and writer, 
WCCO, Minneapolis, for his writing 
and production of Cedric Adams 
news shows. Perhaps the first Ameri- 
can journalist to recognize the Rus- 
sian satellite launching as the be- 
ginning of the space age and so re- 
port it on October 4, 1957, Rosholt, 
according to the citation, “obviously 
penetrated the superficial and con- 
flicting news facts of the launching 
and revealed to the public that the 
important news was the dawn of 
a new age.” The citation also points 
out that his copy was produced under 
conditions of great pressure, with 
only twenty minutes before deadline 
to write this story, in short takes and 
unable to see the completed story be- 
fore it was broadcast. But the result 
was “a smooth-flowing and compre- 
hensive report.” 


OSHOLT was born and spent his 
childhood in Montana on a sheep 
ranch. He earned his way at Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, as a radio 
broadcaster, receiving a degree in 
1948. He did graduate work in radio 
and television at New York Univer- 
sity and the Twin City Television 
Laboratory. After two years in the 
Army, in 1955 he joined WCCO-TV 
as newswriter. In 1956 he moved into 
his present position in Minneapolis. 
Judges singled out Vermont Roy- 
ster, senior associate editor of The 
Wall Street Journal, for an award for 
distinguished service in the field of 
editorial writing, citing his editorial 
dealing with the bitter controversy 
at Little Rock as a “concise, compre- 
hensive, and penetrating analysis of 
the basic issue and a moving appeal 
for fairness and reason.” The way 
he presented the problem as it affect- 
ed the entire nation “upheld the finest 
traditions of editorial leadership and 
responsible journalism,” the citation 
said. 

A native of North Carolina and a 
graduate of the state university there, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, Royster came to New York 
in 1935 upon graduation and joined 
The Wall Street Journal the following 


Radio Reporting—Dave Muhlstein, 
news director, and the news staff 
of Station KLIF, Dallas. 


year. Shortly thereafter he was as 
signed as a correspondent in Wash 
ington, D. C. He enlisted in the Navy 
in 1941 and was discharged as a 
lieutenant commander in 1945, re- 
turning to the Journal. He was chief 
correspondent in the Washington bu- 
reau, associate editor, and since 1951 
senior associate editor. He is mar- 
ried, the father of two daughters, 
and lives in Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

For distinguished service in the 
field of Washington correspondence, 
Sigma Delta Chi judges voted an 
award to Robert T. Hartmann, chief 
of the Washington bureau of the Los 
Angeles Times. Cited were his suspi 
cion of a “phony story,” investigation 
that uncovered a situation kept secret 
fourteen years in the State Depart- 
ment, and his stories which resulted 
in a Congressional investigation prov- 
ing his claims and ending “the prac- 
tice of financing $600,000 worth of 
secret public opinion polls out of 
funds appropriated for other pur- 
poses.” Later it was revealed that 
these polls had been “planted” in 
selected publications in Washington 
and New York to lead the public to 
believe that 90 per cent of Americans 
favor foreign aid. Two foreign aid of- 
ficials were censured as a result. 


HE citation said, in part: “This is an 

excellent example of persistent 
news reporting and thorough and un- 
biased exposure of wrongdoing that 
culminated in public proof of the re- 
porter’s charges and confirmation by 
Congress of illegal the 
State Department.” 

Hartman, born in Rapid City, South 


actions by 
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We salute... 


HAROLD H. Martin, Associate Editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, on winning the 1958 
Sigma Delta Chi award “for distinguished 
service in the field of Magazine Reporting.” 


Haro_p H. MARTIN 


The Citation: 


‘.. Mr. Martin, in his Saturday Evening 
Post series ‘Can We Stay Rich?’, displays 
to a remarkable degree the ability to analyze 
an enormously complicated subject and 
make his findings so readable, so easy to 
comprehend, that reading them becomes a 
pleasure instead of a chore. ‘Can We Stay 
Rich?’ is no jargon-filled treatise on eco- 
nomics. Rather, it is a vital communication 
to the reader of some of the economic facts 
of life—so well put that the reader is likely to 
say, ‘Why hadn’t I thought of it like that?’”’ 


For MAGAZINE REPORTING 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY .« Independence Square - Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Publishers of: 


The Saturday Evening Post + Ladies’ Home Journal + Jack and Jill + Holiday 
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Our appreciation to 
SIGMA DELTA CHI 
for honoring 
JIM BENNETT 
KLZ-TV News Director 
Winner of the 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Television Reporting 
Award 
for 1958 


TELEVISION 
Denver, Colo. 


KLZ-TV Winner also of the 
1957 George Foster 
Peabody Award 
for 


Local Meritorious 


Public Service 


Dakota in 1917, has been a Califor- 
nian since 1926. After graduation at 
Stanford University he joined the 
Los Angeles Times staff in 1939, be- 
ing chief of the Washington bureau 
since 1954. He is a commander, Navy 
Reserve, and was on active duty with 
the Pacific Fleet from 1941 until 1945. 
In 1951 he awarded the Reid 
Foundation Fellowship (Middle 
East). Married and father of a son 
and a daughter, he lives in Westgate, 
Maryland. 


was 


HE perceptive and objective series 

of reports appraising life in the satel- 
lite countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, by Harrison E. Salisbury, New 
York Times, won him the Sigma Del- 
ta Chi award for distinguished service 
in the field of foreign correspondence. 

Salisbury joined the Times staff in 
1949 and is now on the staff in New 
York. He was born in Minneapolis 
and was graduated at the University 
of Minnesota. He was a cub reporter 
on the Minneapolis Journal during 
college years and also began work 
for the United Press Associations in 
the St. Paul bureau before gradua- 
tion. He subsequently worked for 
UP in Chicago, Washington, and New 
York before going to Europe as Lon- 
don Bureau manager in 1943. Later 
he was chief of the UP Moscow bu- 
reau. Upon his return to New York 
in 1944 he became foreign news editor 
of UP. He returned to Moscow as the 
Times correspondent in 1949, until 
1954. He is author of two books, “Rus- 
sia on the Way” and “American in 
Russia.” In 1955 he received the 
Pulitzer prize for international re- 
porting for a series of stories pub- 
lished in the Times upon his return 
from his assignment in Russia. 

The award for outstanding initia- 
tive and skill in the field of 
photography was made to Eldred C. 
Reaney, chief photographer for the 
Nashville, Tenn., Tennessean. He 
turned a routine picture assignment 
into a gripping news photograph in 
his picture of a small boy’s sad face 
pressed up against a broken window, 
showing how a three-year-old looks 
when he is hungry, dirty, cold and 
frightened shortly before Christmas. 
The awards judges pointed to Rea- 

prize-winning picture as “a 
striking example of the work of a 
photographer who looked back as he 
was leaving his assignment, saw a 
picture framed in a window and then 
returned to take it.” 


news 


ney’s 


EANEY has been with the Tennes- 
sean since 1941. He was assistant 
librarian before entering the Army 
in World War II. After twenty-two 
months overseas in a tank destroyer 


unit he returned and became a pho- 
tographer. Four years ago he was 
made head of the department. He is 
thirty-seven, married, and father of 
three children. He attended Ran- 
dolph-Macon Military Academy at 
Fort Royal, Virginia. 

A cartoon showing Uncle Sam with 
a black eye and entitled “Little Rock” 
won the distinguished service award 
in the field of editorial cartoons for 
Scott Long of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. The award citation said: 
“In this cartoon Scott Long has set 
forth his message clearly and with a 
simplicity that conceals his consum- 
mate skill and craftsmanship. Other 
cartoonists used a similar idea but 
less effectively.” 

Except for two years as a naval 
officer in World War II, Long has 
been with the Tribune since 1943. He 
was born in Evanston, Illinois in 
1917 and was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1939. His first cartoons 
appeared in the Lampoon at Harvard. 
After graduation he was cartoonist, 
police reporter, Sunday feature writ- 
er and retouch artist for the Zanes 
ville, Ohio, News. His next news 
paper post was with the Tribune. 

To Dave Muhlstein, news director, 
and the news staff of Radio Station 
KLIF, Dallas, went one of the coveted 
awards, for distinguished service in 
the field of radio reporting. KLIF 
was preparing for a U. S. Senatorial 
election when a correspondent tele- 
phoned that a tornado had passed 
about thirty miles northwest. A bul- 
letin was put on the air immediately 
and a broadcast-equipped truck dis 
patched to the area of the approach 
ing twister. Within twelve minutes of 
the tornado’s first destruction, KLIF 
was describing through remote 
broadcasts how housetops were being 
ripped off in its crazy path 


OR two hours a steady stream of 

news about the tornado, information 
from the sheriff's office, and warnings 
to persons in the path of the tornado 
were broadcast. Selection judges com 
mented: “The expeditious, accurate 
and complete coverage over the Dal 
las area was a courageous task and 
was exceptionally well carried out. 
The ingenuity, perserverance and or 
ganization involved is an exemplary 
example of how radio may serve the 
public.” 

Muhlstein, married and father of 
three children, was born in Denver 
and earned his journalism degree at 
the University of Missouri. He was 
news director of stations WJZM, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; KSVP, Ar- 
tesia, New Mexico; and WNOE, New 
Orleans before he went to KLIF in 
Dallas in late 1956. 
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Special Citation: Walter Lippman, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Cartoon: Bruce M. Shanks, Buffalo, 
New York, Evening News. 


News Photography: William C. 
Beall, Washington, D. C. Daily News. 


Three Pulitzer Prizes Are Tied 
To Reporting Little Rock Story 


HREE of the ten Pulitzer Prizes in 
journalism, announced May 5, 


cited outstanding professional per 
with one of 


and 


formance in connection 
1957's 
news stories—the racial 
conflict at Little Rock 
Two of the prizes were won by the 
Arkansas Gazette, in Little Rock, one, 
for meritorious public service, to the 
newspaper for 


most dramatic complex 


integration 


“demonstrating the 
highest qualities of civic leadership, 
journalistic responsibility and moral 


courage” and one to the Gazette’s ex 


ecutive editor, Harry S. Ashmore “for 
the forcefulness, dispassionate analy 
sis and charity of his editorials” on 
the explosive integration situation 

It was the first time in the forty- 
history of the 


teemed Pulitzer awards that a news- 


one-year highly es- 
paper and its editor won such recog- 
nition at the same time 

Singled out for another prize, for 
national reporting, was Relman (Pat) 
Morin, veteran Associated Press cor- 
respondent assigned to cover the Lit- 
tle Rock crisis. A 1951 Pulitzer Prize 
winner, so recognized for his report 
ing of the Korean War, Morin this 
year was cited for “his dramatic and 
incisive eyewitness report of mob vio 
lence on September 23, 1957.” 

The other winner for national re- 
porting was Clark Mollenhoff, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and the 
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Minneapolis Star and Tribune, for his 
investigation of labor racketeering. 

Ashmore, grandfathers 
served in the Confederate army, was 
born in Greenville, South Carolina 
forty-one years ago, worked his way 
through Clemson College, then went 
to work as a reporter on the Green- 
ville Piedmont. In World War II he 
rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
commanding an infantry battalion in 
combat. After the war he was the 
editor of the Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
University for a year, and in 1947 
joined the Little Rock paper’s staff 
as executive editor. In 1956 he was 
an adviser to Adlai Stevenson on 
civil rights. He helped found the 
Southern Regional Reporting Service, 
which reports on the integration situ- 
ation in the South. He is married and 
has one daughter. 


whose 


was a 


ORIN, born at Freeport, Illinois 

in 1907, is a graduate of Pomona 
College. He joined the Associated 
Press in 1934. He has served AP in Los 
Angeles, New York, London, Algiers, 
Tokyo, Cairo, New Delhi, Italy and 
Korea. He was in Saigon, Indo-China, 
when Pearl Harbor was attacked and 
was captured and interned by the 
Japanese. Exchanged in 1942, he cov- 
ered the European front. Later he 
headed AP’s Washington office until 
the Korean War broke. In recent 


years he has been a special corre- 
spondent. 


OLLENHOFF, a native Iowan, 

was graduated in law from Drake 
University in 1944. He worked for the 
Des Moines Register while in college. 
After duty as a naval officer in World 
War II he returned to newspaper 
work, was a Nieman Fellow at Har- 
vard in 1949, and went to Washington 
shortly thereafter as correspondent 
for the sister papers in Des Moines 
and Minneapolis. He has won awards 
from Sigma Delta Chi and Raymond 
Clapper and Heywood Broun awards 
for Washington reporting. 

Two prizes were given for notable 
local reporting. For its “swift, vivid 
and detailed news and picture cov- 
erage of a tornado which struck Far- 
go on June 20, 1957 . . . under con- 
siderable difficulty and overcoming 
many handicaps” the Fargo, North 
Dakota, Forum was cited. The For- 
um’s small but skilled staff put out a 
complete tornado edition within five 
hours after the disaster. 

For local reporting without the pres- 
sure of edition time, an award was 
made to George Beveridge of the 
Washington Star “for his excellent and 
thought-provoking series, ‘Metro, City 
of Tomorrow, describing in depth 
the urban problems of Washington, 
D. C.” His series encouraged further 
studies by public and private agencies. 
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Beveridge was born in the nation’s 
capital in 1922, joined the Star as a 
copy boy in 1940, became a reporter 
in 1942, and completed his education 
by attending night school at George 
Washington University. He was a first 
lieutenant in the Army during World 
War II. After the war he was on gen- 
eral assignments and covered the 
medical beat and national affairs for 
the Star being assigned to 
metropolitan planning. 

Distinguished reporting of interna- 
tional affairs earned one of the Pulit- 
zer honors for the New York Times 
for “distinguished coverage of foreign 
news, which was characterized by ad- 
mirable initiative, continuity and high 
quality during the year.” 

Bruce M. Shanks, cartoonist for the 
Buffalo, New York, News since 1933, 
numbered among the winners, specifi- 
cally for his cartoon, “The Thinker,” 
published August 10, 1957, depicting 
the dilemma of union membership 
when confronted by racketeering lead- 
ers in some labor unions 


before 


HANKS born in Buffalo in 

1908, attended schools in western 
New York, and joined the Buffalo Ex- 
a copy boy and cartoonist, 
moving to the Buffalo Times as car 
toonist-artist until 1933 when he joined 
the News staff. He served in Army Air 
Corps Intelligence in World War II. 
His cartoons have won several other 
awards, including four from the Free- 
doms Foundation. He is married and 
lives in Buffalo. 

The award for news photography 
was made to William C. Beall, of the 
Washington News for his picture, 
“Faith and Confidence,” showing a 
policeman patiently reasoning with a 
two-year-old boy trying to get closer 
to a parade 


was 


press as 


National Reporting: Relman Mor- 
in, Associated Press. 


National Reporting: Clark Mollen- 
hoff, Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une and Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une. 


Beall, forty-seven year old father of 
five children, made the picture while 
on a routine desk assignment. He was 
born in Washington, D. C., attended 
schools there, began work at sixteen 
for a photographic agency, joined the 
Washington Post as a staff photog 
rapher in 1933, moved to the News 
two years later. He was named chief 
photographer of the News in 1940. In 
World War II he was a Marine Corps 
combat photographer, covering the 
action on Okinawa and winning the 
Air Medal in 1945. The Beall home is 
in Alexandria, Virginia. 


Local Reporting: George Beve- 
ridge, Fargo, North Dakota, Forum. 


SPECIAL citation and award went 
to Walter Lippman, nationally 

syndicated columnist of the New York 
Herald Tribune, “for the wisdom, per- 
ception and high sense of responsibil- 
ity with which he has commented for 
many years on national and interna- 
tional affairs.” The sixty-eight year 
old writer’s column, “Today and To 
morrow,” has been published in and 
syndicated by the Herald Tribune 
since he joined that paper in 1931. 

Lippman was born in New York 
City, is a Harvard University grad 
uate, class of 1909, and remained an 
other year at Harvard for graduate 
work in philosophy under George 
Santayana before going to work as 
Lincoln Steffens’ assistant. In 1914 he 
joined the New Republic, at its found 
ing, as associate editor. He become as 
sistant to Secretary of War Newton D 
Baker when the United States entered 
World War I, was later a member of 
The Inquiry, a group which ex 
changed ideas on the peace settlement 
and laid a groundwork for President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points 

Later Lippman was on Colonel E. M 
House’s Commission to Negotiate 
Peace. He joined the editorial staff of 
the old New York World in 1919, later 
becoming editor. When the World was 
sold in 1931 to the Telegram, he 
moved to the Herald Tribune. He is 
the author of some twenty books, has 
been awarded degrees from more 
than a dozen leading universities, and 
holds membership in several learned 
and honorary organizations 


IE Pulitzer Prize awards were 
established in 1917 under the will of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
old New York World. Winners this 


(Continued on page 33) 


Editorial Writing: Harry S. Ash- 
more, Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 
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View with alarm 


In 1946, 1,302,000 Americans were injured in 
auto accidents. 


Last year, the total was 2,525,000, an in- 
crease since the war of nearly 100%. 


What was your community's share of this toll? 
More to the point, what will be your 1958 
share? a 





The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut 










1958 George Foster Peabody Me- 
morial Awards for distinguished 
achievement by television and radio 
during 1957 had to choose from the 
largest entries in the 
eighteen-year history of the awards 


Jissec in the competition for the 






number of 






program 
Entries were submitted by individ- 
networks, producers, 
agents, listener groups, and others 
throughout the nation. Winners of 
the coveted awards, recognized as top 
accolades in their field, were present 
ed at a luncheon in New York April 
2, with John Charles Daly, president 
of the Radio and Television Exec- 
utives Society of New York, presid 
ing. 
While 


categories 






ual stations, 











many of the fifteen award 
give recognition for out 
standing service and contributions by 
the electronic media in public in 
formation, education, and cultural 
programs—all related to journalism 
only three categories are aimed di 
rectly at commending distinguished 
journalistic enterprise. 











REPEAT winner of the award for 
television news was John Charles 
Daly and associates in the American 







































































































John Charles Daly, who with his 
American’ Broadcasting Company 
associates was cited for significant 
television news coverage. 










Peabody Radio-TV News 
Awards to Louis Lyons 
John Daly, and CBS 


Broadcasting Company, this time for 
“Prologue ’58” as well as other sig 
nificant news coverage. ABC’s cover 
age of the national political conven 
tions in 1956 earned the Peabody 
recognition last year. 





One of several Columbia Broad- 
casting System radio-television news- 


men who shared in that network’s 
award-winning honor, Walter Cron- 
kite has been narrator for “The 20th 
Century,” one of the programs spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Peabody 
citation of CBS for outstanding radio 
and television news coverage. 


The citation termed ABC’s han 
dling of news “consistently authorita 
tive and imaginative throughout 1957” 
and said it “hit a new high with its 
year-end roundup and forecast for 
the months to come—‘Prologue, ’58.’ ” 


ALY was born in Johannesburg, 

South Africa, came to this country 
as a boy, attended Boston College, 
and worked with the Columbia Broad 
casting Company twelve years before 
joining ABC in 1949, where he has 
been vice-president in charge of news 
for five years. He won the Sigma Del 
ta Chi award for public service in 
television journalism in 1955 and his 
first Peabody award in 1954 for dis 
tinctive reporting and news commen 
tary. 


Louis M. Lyons, cited for forth- 
right local news broadcasting. 


Columbia Broadcasting Company 
was cited with a Peabody award for 
Atten 
tion was called to the network's depth 


in news coverage, provided “by go 


its radio and television news 


ing behind current happenings to 
identify related problems, underly 
ing causes, and influential individ 


uals.” The citation referred specifical 
ly to the exclusive Moscow interview 


with Khrushchev on “Face the Na 


tion”; the documentary filming be 
hind rebel lines, “Algeria Aflame” 
and such series as “See It Now,” 


“20th Century,” and on its New York 
radio station, “This Is New York.” 


N the field of local radio-television 

news, Louis M. Lyons of WGBH in 
Boston was selected as most deserv 
ing of a Peabody award. His broad 
casts, heard simultaneously on radio 
and television, were 
‘““clear-headed, courageous but unbel 
ligerent, forthright and fair.” Saying 
his broadvasts were aimed at the in- 
telligent listener, the citation said 
“they are an admirable example of 
what can and should be done in every 
vigilant community.” 


described as 
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Popular Science Monthly, 
7 Magazine Writers Win 
Benjamin Franklin Awards 


NE of America’s most prolific 
sel of non-fiction, whose 

magazine reporting has been of 
recognized high quality as well as in 
John Bartlow Martin, 
winner of the 1957 Benjamin Frank 
lin Magazine Award “for original re 
porting in which 
had to be 
$1,000 

Martin's fourth Franklin award in 
five years of competition was for 
a series of five articles, “The Deep 
South Says Never,” which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post. He also 
has won two Sigma Delta Chi awards 
in recent years. 

A native of Hamilton, Ohio, Martin 
lives in “a big old house” in Highland 
Park, Ill., with his and three 
children. Aside Army stint 
and two hitches on Adlai Stevenson 
campaign staffs, he has done nothing 
but 
1939. 

Eight Benjamin Franklin Magazine 
Awards for distinguished writing, 
editing, public during 
1957 were announced May 1, 1958 
The awards the 


quantity, Is 


serious obstacles 


overcome.” He received 


wife 
from an 


free-lance magazine work since 


and service 


are sponsored by 

John Barlow Martin, whose fourth 
Benjamin Franklin award in five 
years was for his 1957 series of maga- 
zine articles, “The Deep South Says 
Never.” 


| i‘ 
; 


University of Illinois. Formal presen- 
tation of awards will be June 17 in 
New York City at a luncheon of the 
Magazine Publishers Association. 
HE gold medal for “most distin- 
guished and meritorious public serv- 
ice during the year” by an American 
magazine of general circulation will 
go to Popular Science Monthly for 
publication of “Straight Talk to Par- 
ents,” a which appeared in 
several 


series 
issues. 

Six other awards, each with a prize 
of $500, were made in various cate- 
gories of the annual competition. En 
tries totalled more than 700. 

Eugene Kinkead of Chappaqua, New 
York, was honored for the best ar- 
ticle “depicting life, culture, or in- 
stitutions in the United States,” for 
“The Study of Something New in 
History,” which appeared in The New 
Yorker. 

Keith Wheeler's two-part series, 
“The Arab World,” in Life, was ad- 
judged best for “interpretation of the 
foreign scene.” Wheeler, noted war 
correspondent and author of three 
well-known books, is currently Mid- 
dle East bureau chief for Life. He was 
with the Chicago Sun-Times fifteen 
years. His World War II correspond- 
ence earned awards from Sigma Delta 
Chi, the Headliners Club, Newspaper 
Guild Page One, and Overseas Press 
Club 


SIRE Life Story of Frank Sinatra,” 
in three parts in Look, brought 
author Bill Davidson an award for the 
best article depicting a person. David- 
son joined the Look staff when Col- 
lier’s ceased publishing. 
Previous recognition for him during 
his twenty-year career includes two 
awards from Sigma Delta Chi for 
original reporting and the Albert Las 
ker award in 1953 for outstanding 
medical reporting. He is a native of 
New Jersey, but lives in New York. 
Dr. David D. Rutstein, whose story 
of “The Influenza Epidemic” won a 
prize for the best article on science 
and health, is both a distinguished 
leader in medical education and writ 
er of note on medical and scientific 
subjects. At the age of forty-seven he 
heads the department of preventive 


magazine 
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medicine at Harvard University Med- 
ical School. In 1956 he won the Award 
of Merit from the American Heart 
Association. His award-winning ar 
ticle appeared in Harper’s magazine. 

The judges determined “The Poi- 
son Tree,” by Walter Clemons of 
New York City, to be the top short 
story of the year. The story appeared 
in an issue of Harper’s Bazaar. The 
author, born in Texas, graduated 
from Princeton, and a Rhodes Schol- 
ar at Oxford, has written many sto- 
ries with backgrounds of London, Par- 
is and Spain. A book of his best short 


stories will appear soon. 


N article by Max Kramer of Holly- 

wood, Florida, printed by McCall’s 
magazine, won an open classification 
award. The article, “The Teacher 
Who Taught Me to Hate,” was his 
first major success. He operates a re- 
tail business in Hollywood and writes 
as an avocation. 

Two citations, not awards, were 
given in the short story classification 
to Nancy Hale, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, for “A Slow Boat to China,” 
in Virginia Quarterly Review, and to 
Harry Mark Petrakis of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for “Pericles on 34th 
Street,” in Atlantic Monthly. Miss 
Hale, in real life the wife of an English 
professor at the University of Virgin- 
ia, Fredson Bowers, is a former editor 
of Vogue and Vanity Fair. Petrakis 
works for U.S. Steel Corporation and 
is just breaking into the magazine 
field. 


Pulitzer Prizes 


(Continued from page 30) 


year received $1,000 each, except the 
Gazette, which received the tradition- 
al gold medal, and Lippman, whose 
special citation was outside the regu- 
lar categories of competition. 





Worth Quoting 


Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of 
the Indianapolis Star, Past President 
and a founder of Sigma Delta Chi. 
“The American press is the real back- 
bone of liberty in this country. If we 
continue to maintain our fierce inde- 
pendence, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, if we continue to resist the cod- 
dling and courting and flattery to 
which too many spineless metropol- 
itan newspapers have capitulated, 
then freedom in America will be 
safe.” 
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Information about awards in journal- 
ism and the names of winners announced 
between June, 1957, and June, 1958, 
are presented below. Save this copy of 
THE QUILL as a handy guide to journalis- 
tic competitions and achievement awards. 



































Aviation Writers 























The Aviation Writers Association, an 
organization of more than 800 U. S. and 
Canadian newspaper, news service, mag- 
azine, book, radio, television and indus- 
try representatives, annually presents the 
James J. Strebig Memorial Award for 
outstanding aviation writing and AWA 
Public Relations Award. Winners last 
year were: 



























































Newspaper: Ansel E. Talbert, aviation 
and military editor, New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

Other media: James J. Haggerty, Jr., 
contract writer, Look Magazine. 

Public relations: Air Force Association 
for series of 22 Jet Age Conferences. Spe- 
cial mention for Jim Straubel, Ralph 
Whitener, Jack Loosbrock, Ed Hogan and 
Dick Skinner of AFA. 





































Bowater Awards 




















The Bowater Awards for Journalism, 
two prizes of $1,000 each to be made an- 
nually, are sponsored by the Bowater 
newsprint erganization of Canada. They 
cite “outstanding endeavors, and so help 
and inspire a high level of Canadian 
journalism.” The second annual awards, 
to winners chosen by a board of five trus- 
tees from the parlimentary press gallery, 
Ottawa, were made in August 1957. The 
winners: 


Fred Poland, Montreal Star, for a five 
article series on Tension and Its Cure. 






































































































































































1957 Prize Winners Listed 


Allan Kent, Toronto Telegram (second 
consecutive award), for an exhaustive 
examination of monopoly of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. 





Ayer Cup 











Excellence in typography, make-up and 
printing wins for a newspaper each year 
the Ayer Clup, offered by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia. Honorable men- 
tions are made in three circulation clas- 
ses and for outstanding tabloid format. 
Results of the 28th annual contest, an- 
nounced April 17: 


Best for excellence in typography, 
make-up and printing: The Gazette and 
Daily, York, Pa. winner of the Ayer 
Cup. 

Honorable Mention, more than 50,000 
circulation: New York Herald Tribune, 
winner of the Ayer Cup nine times in 
the past, first; Orlando, Fla., Sentinel, 
second; Christian Science Monitor, Cup 
winner in 1943 and winner of honorable 
mentions eleven previous years, third. 

Newspapers 10,000 to 50,000 circula- 
tion: The Derrick, Oil City, Pa.; Mason 
City Iowa, Globe-Gazette; Oshkosh, Wis., 
Daily Northwestern. 

Newspapers of less than 10,000 circula- 
tion: Goshen, Ind., News, last year’s Cup 
winner; Lock Haven, Pa., Express; Iron 
Mountain, Mich., News. 

Newsday, of Garden City, Long Island, 
won the honorable mention for tabloids, 
its fifth year to be so honored. 





Canadian Awards 











The ninth annual Canadian National 
Newspaper Awards, covering work done 
in 1957, presented $400 and a certificate 
in each of eight categories. The awards 
were announced March 21 and are ad- 
ministered by the Toronto Men’s Press 
Club, Box 309, Postal Station A, Toronto. 


Editorial writing: Bruce Hutchison, 
Victoria Times (won same award in 
1952). 

Spot news reporting: Ted Byfield, Win- 
nipeg Free Press. 

Feature writing: William Kinmind, 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Staff corresponding: Jean-Marc Leger, 
Montreal Le Devoir. 

Spot news photography: Jerry Ormond, 
Calgary Herald. 

Feature photography: 
Vancouver Province. 

Cartooning: J. G. Reidford, Toronto 
Globe and Mail (won in 1950 and 1956). 

Sports writing: Bob Hesketh, Toronto 
Telegram. 


Villy Svarre, 





The Gazette and Daily, of York, Penn- 
sylvania, won the Ayer Cup as the best 
looking newspaper in the 28th Annual 
Newspaper Contest. It is the first tabloid 
to win the honor. The 819 entries were 
judged on the basis of March 12 issues. 





Beck Awards 











Edward Scott Beck awards are made 
annually by the Beck Foundation, in 
memory of the former managing editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. The awards, 
with a $500 cash prize to each winner, 
were made at the fourth annual Tribune 
editorial dinner December 8, 1957. 


The winners: Al Madsen, Tribune 
photo chief, for his full color news pho- 
tograph of Queen Elizabeth of England 
descending a staircase in Williamsburg, 
Va., during her visit to the United States 
last year; Clay Gowran, Tribune report- 
er, for his stories of Little Rock; and 
Chesly Manly, Tribune reporter, for his 
series of articles naming and evaluating 
the nation’s ten leading universities. 





Alfred |. duPont Awards 











A commentator and two radio or tele- 
vision stations are annually singled out 
for “meritorious service to the American 
people” by the Alfred I. duPont Radio 
and Television Foundation. The 1957 
awards—a plaque and $1,000 for each 
winner—were made March 28. The foun- 
dation headquarters are at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Win- 
ners were: 


Clifton Utley, National Broadcasting 
Company commentator, Chicago, for “au- 
thoritative, intelligent, responsible and 
literate reporting and analysis of public 
affairs” and for distinguishing “between 
fact and inference.” 

Station KRON-TV, San Francisco and 
station KARD-TV, Wichita, Kan. 





Heywood Broun Award 











The American Newspaper Guild, Philip 
Murray Building, 1126 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., makes a single $500 
award anually for outstanding news re- 
porting. The competition is open to any 
newsman in the United States or Canada, 
regardless of Guild affiliation. 


The award for 1957 was shared by two 
reporters: Arthur W. Geiselman Jr., 
York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, and Aaron 
Epstein, Daytona Beach (Fla.) Morning 
Journal and Evening News. Geiselman’s 
entry ranged from a series on need for 
more democratic police court procedures 
in his city to study of racial discrimina- 
tion by swimming pools in area. Epstein 
submitted a series of fifteen articles on 
slum conditions, largely in Negro sections 
of Daytona Beach. 

Special Mention: Joseph Kahn, New 
York Post, for a series on “the barrier of 
silence” in city health and welfare agen- 
cies regarding birth control; Eve Ed- 
strom, Washington Post and Times 
Herald, for series which led to Senate in- 
vestigation and welfare reforms in Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Gene Gleason, New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, for ex- 
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posing “electronic eavesdropping” of 
N. Y. City Transit Authority by micro- 
phone planted in headquarters of Motor- 
men’s Benevolent Association. 





Maria Moors Cabot 








The Maria Moors Cabot awards, made 
October 24, 1957 by Columbia University 
are given annually to journalists for 
achievement “in advancement of interna- 
tional friendship in the Americas.” The 
awards, symbolized in gold medals, went 
to: 


Harry W. Frantz, special correspondent 
of UP foreign department, Washington. 

Herbert Moses, director and treasurer, 
O Globo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Rene Silva Espejo, assistant editor, El 
Mercurio, Santiago, Chile. 

A plaque was presented Inter Ameri- 
can Press Association, with special cita- 
tion to current and past presidents. 

A special citation went to Roberto 
Marinho, co-preprietor and director, O 
Globo, Rio de Janeiro. 





Benjamin Franklin 











The Benjamin Franklin Magazine 
Awards, presented annually by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, are made for “distin- 
guished and meritorious public service.” 
Eight awards and two citations were an- 
nounced May 1 for work printed in 1957. 
Each honor carried a scroll. The awards: 


Public service by 
medal: Popular Science Monthly for 
“Straight Talk to Parents” series. Dis- 
tinguished writing involving original re- 
porting in which serious obstacles had to 
be overcome, $1,000: John Bartlow Mar- 
tin, for series in Saturday Evening Post, 
“The Deep South Says ‘Never.’” 

Life, culture or institutions, $500: Eu- 
gene Kinkead, New Yorker, for “The 
Study of Something New in History.” 
Interpretation of foreign scene: Keith 
Wheeler's two-part series, “The Arab 
World,” in Life. Depicting a person: Bill 
Davidson's “Life Story of Frank Sinatra” 
in Look. Science or health: Dr. David D. 
Rutstein, “The Influenza Epidemic,” in 
Harper’s. Short story: Walter Clemons, 
“The Poison Tree,” Harper's. Open clas- 
sification: Max Kramer for “The Teacher 
Who Taught Me to Hate,” in McCall's. 
These were $500 awards. 

Citations (not awards) for short stories: 
Nancy Hale, “A Slow Boat to China,” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, and Harry 
Mark Petrakis, “Pericles on 34th Street,” 
Atlantic Monthly. 


@ magazine, gold 





Lovejoy Award 











To recognize courage in weekly jour- 
nalism, the Elijah Parrish Lovejoy award, 
given annually by Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, was established in 1956. The sec- 
ond annual award was made during the 
National Conference of Weekly Newspa- 
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HORACE V. WELLS, JR. 


per Editors on the SIU campus at Car- 
bondale, IIl., last July to: 


Horace V. Wells, Jr., editor of the Clin- 
ton (Tenn.) Courier-News, “for his real- 
istic devotion to the principles of law and 
order” during the South's first major 
clash involving integration in the schools. 





Kappa Tau Alpha 











The Kappa Tau Alpha Award for the 
best book of original and independent re- 
search in journalism, published during 
1957 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott, dean emeritus 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, for his book, “A History of 
American Magazines 1885-1905.” The 
book is volume four of his carefully re- 
searched work covering the history of 
magazines in American journalism, The 
earlier three volumes won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1939. The new fourth volume 
also won the 1957 Sigma Delta Chi award 
for research about journalism. 





Mergenthaler Awards 











Each year outstanding Latin American 
journalists are honored with Mergen- 
thaler Awards by the Inter-American 
Press Association. The awards pay trib- 
ute to the Latin American publication 
and newspapermen who have contribut- 
ed most to their communities and to free- 
dom of the press. Five awards of $500 
each go to individual journalists; a sixth 
prize, a bronze plaque, honors the publi- 
cation which has distinguished itself. The 
1957 winners were: 


Miguel Angel Zuevedo, Bohemia, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Jose Francisco Borgen, La 
Prensa, Managua, Nicaragua; Roberto 
Justo Ezpeleta, El Rivadavia, Comodora 
Rivadavia (Chubut) Argentina; Hernan- 
do Turriago, who signs his work “Cha- 
pete,” El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia; and 
the magazine Veritas, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 





Missouri Awards 











The 1958 Missouri Honor Awards for 
Distinguished Service in Journalism were 
made May 2 to three men and two pub- 
lications in recognition of exceptional 
contributions. The honors, a feature of 
the annual Journalism Week at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, are administered by 
Dr. Earl F. English, dean of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri. 
The awardees at the twenty-ninth pres- 
entation were: 


The Christian Century (Award ac- 
cepted by Harold E. Fey, editor), which 
“through its forthright and impartial 
presentation of Christianity, has grown 
through its 75 years of publication to a 
position of leadership in a most dis- 
criminating field.” 

Indianapolis Star (medal accepted by 
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Eugene Pulliam, editor and publisher) 
“for its fearless policy in promoting the 
best interests of its community and its 
people.” 

Frank P. Briggs, owner and editor of 
the Macon, Missouri, Chronicle-Herald, 
former state and U. S. Senator. 

Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, forceful St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch cartoonist. 

Frank Stanton, president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, for his fight 
for the right of the broadcaster to edi- 
torialize and leadership in_ electronic 
journalism. 





National Headliners 











The National Headliners Club, Atlantic 
City, N. J., an organization formed 23 
years ago by the Press Club of Atlantic 
City and comprised of former Headliner 
prize winners, made twenty-two Head- 
liner Silver Medallion Awards for jour- 
nalistic achievement April 12. The win- 
ners: 


Public service by a newspaper: Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Inquirer, for series “To- 
day’s World-Page Three,” a full page 
dealing with current events. 

Other newspaper classifications: Burris 
Jenkins, Jr.. New York Journal-Ameri- 
can, editorial cartoons; Kenneth J. Bar- 
nard, Narragensett (R. 1.) Times, theatre 
and TV column writing; Dorothy R. 
Powers, Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash., feature writing; Bill Bien, Ft. 
Lauderdale (Fla.) News, special feature 
column writing in business and financial 
daily column. 

The Southern Illinoisan, Carbondale, 
Illinois, for its story on the Ilinois torna- 
do (newspapers under 25,000 circulation). 

The staff of Jackson (Mich.) Citizen 
Patriot, for its feature “Christmas Day 
Page One” (newspapers from 25,000 to 
50,000 circulation); Robert Hewett, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star-Tribune, coverage 
of a foreign news story in his reports on 
life in Communist Europe. 

Bill Beall, Washington Daily News, 
best news feature picture stressing hu- 
man interest, “Faith «and Confidence,” 
showing cop protecting child during Chi- 
nese celebration; Pat Candido, New York 
Daily News, best spot news picture, 
“Helping Hands for Injured Motorman,” 
depicting action around subway train 
wreck; Best sports picture, Arthur Rick- 
erby, UP Newspicture, showing Jackie 
Pung, defeated almost-a-winner Woman’s 
Open champion, whose partner made a 
mistake on score card and cost her title. 

Harry Grayson, NEA, sports writing 
and columning; Donald Gonzales, UP, 
coverage of domestic news story in re- 
ports of unhealthy situation in State De- 
partment’s protocol section. Best news 
series in a magazine, Life Magazine, six 
part series “Crime in the U. S.” Outstand- 
ing radio network news reporting, Frank 
McGee, NBC; outstanding network cover- 
age of news event, Maurice Levy, NBC, 
film story of Texas tornado. 

Public service by TV station: WBZ.-TV, 
Boston, for housing documentary “City 
in a Shadow.” Public service by radio 
station, WBUR, Boston University Radio 


station, school-created series promoting 
highway safety “Impact.” Outstanding 
television coverage of local news events, 
WTVT, Tampa, Fla. Outstanding radio 
news reporting, KLIF, Dallas, Texas tor- 
nado. TV coverage of local news event, 
KTVT, Salt Lake City, Utah prison riot. 





Peabody Awards 











The George Foster Peabody citations 
are made by the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, Athens, Ga., and a nation- 
al advisory board. The 1957 awards, in 
the news and education fields, recogniz- 
ing distinguished achievement by televis- 
ion and radio: 


Radio and TV News: CBS for depth 
and range, including “Face the Nation,” 
“See It Now,” “The 20th Century,” and 
“This Is New York.” Television News: 
ABC, for “Prologue ‘58” and other sig- 
nificant news coverage by John Charles 
Daly and associates. Local Radio-TV 
News: Louis M. Lyons, WGBH, Boston. 

TV Entertainment: (musical) “The Di- 
nah Shore Show,’ NBC; (non-musical) 
“Hallmark Hall of Fame,’ NBC. TV 
Education: “The Heritage Series,” WQED, 
Pittsburgh. Local Radio Education: “You 
Are the Jury,” WKAR, East Lansing, 
Mich. TV Youth and Children’s Pro- 
grams: “Captain Kangaroo,” CBS. Local 
TV Youth and Children’s Programs: 
“Wunda Wunda,” KING-TV (ABC), Se- 
attle. 

TV Public Service: “The Last Word,” 
CBS. Local TV Public Service: “Pano- 
rama,” KLZ-TV (CBS), Denver. Local 
Radio Public Service: KPFA-FM, Ber- 
keley, Calif. TY Contribution to Inter- 
national Understanding: Bob Hope, NBC. 
Special Radio-TV Award: NBC, for 
outstanding contribution to education 
through series of educational programs to 
educational stations across the country 
and for “Know Your Schools” project 
by NBC stations. Special Radio-TV 
Award: Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany for its Boston Conference and qual- 
ity public service broadcasting. 





Hillman Foundation 











The Sidney Hillman Foundation gives 
yearly prizes of $500 apiece for work on 
themes relating to civil liberties, repre- 
sentative government, trade union de- 
velopment, and similar issues. Howard D. 
Samuel, executive director of the founda- 
tion at 15 Union Square West, New York, 
is administrator. The 1957 winners are: 


Book: Wilma Dykeman and James 
Stokely for “Balck nor White.” Maga- 
zine article: Giorgio de Santillana, for 
“Galileo and J. Robert Oppenheimer” in 
The Reporter. Editorial: Harry Ashmore, 
Arkansas Gazette on Little Rock crisis; 
A. M. Secrest, Cheraw (S. C.) Chronicle, 
on civil rights and civil liberties. Televi- 
sion interview: Theodore Ayres, “Face the 
Nation,” CBS, interview with Khrush- 
chev. Radio debate: George A. Vicas, 
“Radio Beat,” CBS, series between Amer- 
ican and Soviet scientists and educators. 





Scripts-Howard Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Awards 








Bronze plaques and $1000 each go to 
two young men whose writing and re- 
porting is judged “most nearly exempli- 
fying the style and craftmanship” of Ernie 
Pyle, the great World War II reporter 
and human interest columnist. Winners 
for 1957, announced January 8: 


Walter Wingo, Washington Daily News, 
and Neil Morgan, San Diego Evening 
Tribune. 





Lasker Foundation 











The Albert and Mary Lasker Founda- 
tion makes annual awards of $2,500 each, 
scrolls and a Winged Victory statuette 
for outstanding reporting on medical re- 
search and health. Winners for 1957, an- 
nounced April 27, are: 


Newspapers: Earl Ubell, science editor, 
The New York Herald Tribune, for series 
on “Will You Have a Heart Attack?” and 
Victor Cohn, science writer, The Minne- 
apolis Tribune, for series explaining need 
for children’s mental illness treatment 
center in Minnesota. 

Magazines: Lois Mattox Miller, roving 
editor, and James Monahan, senior editor, 
The Reader’s Digest, a husband-wife 
writing team, for their articles, “The 
Facts Behind Filter-Tip Cigarettes” and 
“Wanted—and Available—Filter Tips 
That Really Filter.” 

No winner in the radio-television field 
was named. 





George Polk Memorial 











New Yorkers share the annual George 
Polk memorial plaques for distinguished 
achievement in journalism which are 
administered by Long Island University, 
385 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. The 
1957 winners: 


Foreign Reporting: Harrison E. Salis- 
bury, New York Times, for series on 
“Eastern Europe: 1957.” National Report- 
ing: Relman Morin, AP, eyewitness ac- 
count of rioting at Central High School, 
Little Rock. Metropolitan Reporting: 
Mitchel Levitas, New York Post, series ex- 
posing abuse of Puerto Ricans by labor 
racketeers. Community Reporting: Ed- 
ward Wakin, Brooklyn Editor, New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, for planning 
and directing Brooklyn coverage. Tele- 
vision Reporting: CBS News, for “Algeria 
Aflame.” Magazine Reporting: Edmund 
Stevens, correspondent, and Phillip Har- 
rington, photographer, Look, for report 
“Inside Red China.” News Photography: 
Jack Jenkins, UP Newspictures, for pho- 
to “First Day at School—Little Rock.” 

Special Awards: Richard D. Heffner, 
producer-writer and moderator of “The 
Open Mind,” discussion program on 
WRCA-TV; Edmund C. Arnold, editor 
Linotype News, for book “Functional 
Newspaper Design.” 
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Rodgers Awards 











The Ted V. Rodgers Journalism Awards 
recognize contributions to improvement 
of highways and their use and better un- 
derstanding of highway transportation 
problems. Sponsored by Trailmobile, Inc., 
they are administered through the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations Foundation, 
Inc. First place winners in three cate- 
gories are awarded plaques and $1,500 
each, and each names a college or uni- 
versity to receive companion awards of 
$500. Second and third place winners re- 
ceive $700 and $300. Winners for 1957: 


Magazines: Ed Keister, assistant man- 
aging editor of Parade, first; Dr. Forrest 
P. White, physician, for an article in 
This Week, second; Booton Herndon, 
free lance writer, for an article in Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens. 

Daily Newspapers: Arthur T. Moore, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, first; William 
E. Oriol, Bergen Daily Record, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., second; Charles Glover, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Daily News, third. 

Weekly Newspapers: John Philip 
Lewis, publisher of the Franklin, N. H., 
Journal Transcript, first; A. Samuel Cal- 
lon, Jr., editor of the Chatham, N. Y., 
Courier, second; Harold L. Clarke, edi- 
tor of the Monroe Advertiser, Forsyth, 
Ga, third. 

Colleges named by the first place win- 
ners for the companion awards were the 
University of Pittsburgh, Wabash Col- 
lege, and the University of Florida. The 
awards were made at a dinner in Chi- 
cago October 16, 1957. 


porting: Dave Muhlstein, KLIF, Dallas. 
Public Service: KNX, Los Angeles. 

TELEVISION—TV Reporting: Jim Ben- 
nett, KLZ-TV and Radio, Denver. Pub- 
lic Service: WBZ-TV, Boston. 

RESEARCH—Research about Journal- 
ism: Dr. Frank Luther Mott, University 
of Missouri. 





Pulitzer Prizes 














Sigma Delta Chi 











Sigma Delta Chi awards for distin- 
guished service in American journalism 
cover fifteen categories of newspaper, 
magazine, radio and television journal- 
ism. Both individuals and organizations 
are honored 

Bronze medallions and certificates are 
awarded at an annual dinner. Winners 
were announced April 14 for work done 
in 1957. Nominations for 1959 should be 
sent to Victor E. Bluedorn, Executive 
Director, Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago, by February 1, 1959. 
Current winners are 


PRESS—General Reporting: Pierre J. 
Huss, INS, United Nations. Editorial 
Writing: Vermont Royster, Wall Street 
Journal, New York. Washington Corre- 
spondence: Robert T. Hartmann, Los An- 
geles Times. Foreign Correspondence: 
Harrison E. Salisbury, New York Times. 
News Picture: Eldred C. Reaney, Nash- 
ville Tennessean. Editorial Cartooning: 
Scott Long, Minneapolis Star and Tri- 
bune. Public Service in Newspaper Jour- 
nalism: Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

MAGAZINES—Magazine Reporting: 
Harold H. Martin, Saturday Evening 
Post. Public Service: The Reporter Mag- 
azine. 

RADIO—Radio Newswriting: Jerry 
Rosholt, WCCO, Minneapolis. Radio Re- 
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The Pulitzer prizes are awarded annu- 
ally for work in journalism and letters 
published during the previous year. Set 
up by the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher 
of the New York World and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, they have been made for 
forty-one years. The individual journal- 
istic awards bring $1,000 each. Newspa- 
pers get medals. 

Nominations, addressed to Secretary of 
the Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Priz- 
es, 501 Journalism Building, Columbia 
University, New York 27, are screened 
by juries whose recommendations are 
considered by the board. Final selections 
are subject to approval by university 
trustees. 

Current winners, announced May 5: 


Newspaper Public Service: Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock. Editorial Writing: 
Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor, Ar- 
kansas Gazette. National Reporting: Rel- 
man Morin, Associated Press, and Clark 
Mollenhoff, Washington correspondent for 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. Local Re- 
porting on Edition Time: Fargo Forum. 
Local Reporting Without Pressure of Edi- 
tion Time: George Beveridge, Washing- 
ton Evening Star. International Report- 
ing; New York Times. Cartoon: Bruce M. 
Shanks, Buffalo Evening News. Photo- 
graphy: William C. Beall, Washington 
Daily News. Special Citation: Walter 
Lippmann, nationally syndicated colum- 
nist for New York Herald Tribune. 





Safety Story Contest 














Political Science 











Six journalists and nine political sci- 
entists were winners of the 1957-58 Con- 
gressional Fellowships sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association. 
The annual awards, supported by funds 
from the Ford Foundation and the Stern 
Family of New Orleans, give promising 
young college teachers of political sci- 
ence and journalism the opportunity to 
learn about the legislative process first- 
hand by working on staffs of Senators, 
Representatives, and Congressional com- 
mittees in Washington. 


Journalist winners: Howard Bray, 
Louisville Times; Norman I. Gelman, St. 
Petersburg Times; Jack Howard, San 
Francisco Chronicle; Robert Sears Mc- 
Mahon, Ohio State University Ph.D. can- 
didate; Mary Elizabeth Wentworth, Ven- 
tura, Calif. Star-Free Press; and Ralph 
R. Widner, New York Times. Alternates 
were: Edward Jensen, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette; Martin S. Bander, Woonsocket, 
R. L, Call; and Margaret Johnson, Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


Nine cash prizes totaling $2700 and 20 
merit citations were announced October 
8 in the second Newspaper Safety Story 
Competition sponsored by American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., New York 
City. The 1957 winners: 


Editorial: Carlton Morris, Gates County 
(N. C.) Index, $500 first prize; Dick Gar- 
rett, Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, $300 sec- 
ond prize; Leo Aikman, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution, $100 third prize. 

Series of stories: Wendell H. Coltin, 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, first (second con- 
secutive winner); Bill Barrett, Cleveland 
Press, second; Samford Zalburg, Honolu- 
lu Advertiser, third. 

Single story: Frederic G. Hyde and Kos 
Semonski, Philadelphia Inquirer, who col- 
laborated, first; Bob McMillin, Oklahoma 
City Times, second; Ron Milton, Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen, third. 

Merit citations: Series—Jane Eshle- 
man, San Francisco Call Bulletin; Will 
Stevens, San Francisco Examiner; John 
Hopkins, Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily 
News; Lyle Rapp, Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Gazette; Walter Froehlich, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch; Paul Lawson, Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald, Single story—Will Ste- 
vens, San Francisco Examiner; Wendell 
Coltin, The Boston Herald; James Gatten, 
The Springfield (Ohio) Daily News; Gene 
Miller, Richmond (Va.) News Leader; 
Ralph G. Orr, The Dansville (N. Y.) 
Breeze. Editorial—Robert W. Lee and 
Eddie Murphy, The San Francisco News; 
George Sample, The Corry (Pa.) Evening 
Journal; Tom Horner, the Akron (Ohio) 
Beacon Journal; Urban M. Allen, Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin; Norman Clark, Dur- 
ant (Okla.) Daily Democrat; Kenneth W. 
Zwicker, Keene (N. H.) Sentinel; Winnie 
Yager, Bristow (Okla.) News; Colleen A. 
Waterman, Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dis- 
patch. 





Look All-Sports 
Photo Contest 











Cash prizes totaling $1,150 are present- 
ed each year by Look Magazine in com- 
petition open to press photographers for 
quality reporting in the field of sports. 
A grand prize of $250 is presented for the 
best picture, with nine other prizes of 
$100 each. These ten winners also receive 
plaques. Thirty honorable mention award 
winners receive scrolls. This year’s win- 
ners: 


Sam Schulman, International News 
Photo grand prize winner, “Basebrawl.” 
First prize winners: Herb Scharfman, In- 
ternational News Photo; John P. Calla- 
han, Providence Journal; Bill Perry, Roc- 
ky Mountain News (Denver); Bob Gor- 
ham, Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal-Star; Doug- 
les J. Fulton, Ann Arbor (Mich.) News; 
Marty Nordstrom, Minneapolis Tribune; 
Mel Koenning, San Antonio Light; Andy 
Lopez, United Press Photo; Al F. Monte- 
verde, Los Angeles Examiner. 








Aviation 











The Aviation Writing and Picture Com- 
petition, sponsored by Trans World Air- 
lines, recognizes outstanding work in avi- 
ation journalism. Cash prizes—$100 to the 
individual and additional $100 to the 
sweepstakes winners—and plaques are 
awarded in five divisions with three cate- 
gories in each, plus one additional for 
photography. Winning entries for 1957: 


Newspaper open class: William W. 
Yates, Chicago Tribune, best air travel 
reporting, for personal experience series 
on tour of Europe, sweepstakes winner; 
William J. Normyle, Milwaukee Journal, 
best news reporting; Kenneth Fox, Kan- 
sas City Star, best editorial. 

Newspaper selective class: Delbert D. 
Eaves, Amarillo News and Globe-Times, 
best aviation news reporting, for series 
on history of aviation in Amarillo, sweep- 
stakes winner; W. Earl Hall, Mason City 
(Ia.) Globe-Gazette, best air travel re- 
porting. 

Technical class: William V. Henzey, 
American Aviation Publications, best 
business and financial story, for article 
on economic problems of airlines, sweep- 
stakes winner; Brenton Welling, Jr., Busi- 
ness Week, best travel development story 
(second consecutive winner); Anthony 
Vandyk, American Aviation Publications, 
best operations and engineering story. 

Magazine class: Richard Joseph, travel 
editor of Esquire, best travel story, 
sweepstakes winner (third-time winner 
in this category); Ray McCarthy, “Pic- 
torial Living” Sunday Magazine of Chi- 
cago American, best personality story; 
Ben Kocivar, Look, best aviation de- 
velopment story. 

Photographic class: Paul Krause, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, best 
black and white photo in newspapers 
over 75,000, sweepstakes winner: James 
Enking, Beloit (Wisc.) Daily News, best 
black and white photo in newspapers un- 
der 75,000; Arthur L. Witman, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, best black and white in 
general interest magazine or Sunday 
newspaper magazine (also won in 1953). 

Richard Witkin, aviation editor of the 
New York Times, won a special honor, 
TWA’s Strebig-Dobben Memorial Award. 
established in 1952. A third-time winner, 
Witkin won top in magazine class in 1953 
and top in newspaper open in 1956. 





Blakeslee Awards 











The American Heart Association spon- 
sors the annual Howard L. Blakeslee 
awards for distinguished reporting of ad- 
vances in the field of heart and blood ves- 
sel disorders. The 1957 awards, each car- 
rying a $500 honorarium, were presented 
October 5 at a luncheon in New York to: 


Leonard Engel, free lance writer, for 
series of five articles on cardiac surgery 
published by North American Newspaper 
Alliance. 

Walter Bazar, New York Journal Amer- 
ican, for series of six articles “New Hope 
fer Your Heart.” 


Worth Quoting 


Hodding Carter, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Delta Democrat Times, 
Greenville, Miss., and a Fellow of 
Sigma Delta Chi: “For millions of 
Americans the Weekly newspapers, 
which are threatened today, not only 
by organized pressure groups, but 
by the trend toward fewer and bigger 
newspapers, are the only means 
through which their individuality is 
expressed. If you destroy the little 
papers you destroy the individuality 
of the people whose community and 
personal life are related only in the 
home town newspaper columns.” 





Don Dunham, Cleveland Press, for his 
spot news report on the first “stopped 
heart” operation. This is a new designa- 
tion in the “local newspapers” category. 

Steven M. Spencer, for article “They 
Repair Damaged Hearts,” in Saturday 
Evening Post. 

“Robert Montgomery Presents,” for the 
television program, “The Long Way 
Home,” dramatizing experiences of a man 
who suffered a heart attack and his sub- 
sequent recovery. 





Overseas Press Club 











The Overseas Press Club of America, 
Inc., 35 East 39 Street, New York, pre- 
sented the following annual awards April 
29, for excellence in foreign correspond- 
ence in 1957: 


Herbert L. Matthews, New York Times, 
George Polk Memorial Award for “excep- 
tional courage and enterprise” in proving 
Cuba’s Castro still alive, $500 and plaque. 

Frank Conniff, Bob Considine and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr. of Hearst news- 
papers, best press reporting, daily or 
wire, for “impact on the news of 1957” 
which their reports on the USSR created. 

Free lance photographer Lisa Larsen, 
best photographic reporting, still or mo- 
tion picture, for picture story on Outer 
Mongolia as well as other “distinguished 
picture reports.” 

David Schoenbrun, CBS veteran radio 
correspondent, first award for best book 
on foreign affairs, “As France Goes.” 

CBS reporter Frank Kearns and cam- 
eraman Yousef Masraff, “best radio or tel- 
evision reporting” for their “Algeria 
Aflame,” a television report. 

Best magazine reporting of foreign af- 
fairs, James Michener, for “The Bridge at 
Andau,” story of the Hungarian rebellion. 

Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek, best 
American press interpretation of foreign 
affairs, for series of articles on the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa. 

Chet Huntley, NBC commentator, best 
radio or television interpretation of for- 
eign affairs, for his “Outlook” report on 
Tunisia’s dilemma in Arab world affairs. 

Other citations: Class 1—Press report- 
ing, Fernand Fauber, Toledo Blade; Syd- 


ney Gruson, N. Y. Times; Frederick Kuh, 
Chicago Sun-Times; John P. Leacacos, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Class 2—Best radio or television re- 
porting—Welles Fangen, NBC News; 
Daniel Schorr, CBS News. 

Class 3—Best photographic reporting, 
still or motion picture—Jerry Cooke, 
Sports Illustrated; Monito Sleet, Jr., 
Ebony; John Dominis, Life. 

Class 4—Best magazine reporting of 
foreign affairs—Robert Coughlan, Life; 
Edmund Stevens and Phillip Harrington, 
Look. 

Class 5—Best American press interpre- 
tation of foreign affairs—Richard Fry- 
klund, Washington Star; Graham Hovey, 
Minneapolis Star Tribune; William L. 
Ryan, AP; C. L. Sulzberger, N. Y. Times. 

Class 6—Best American radio or tele- 
vision interpretation of foreign affairs— 
John Daly, ABC News; Howard K. Smith, 
CBS News. 

Class 7—Best book on foreign affairs— 
Drew Middleton for “These Are the Brit- 
ish”; Henry A. Kissinger for “Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy.” 





Foreign Press Awards 











Through a grant from the David E. 
Bright Foundation awards and $500 U. S. 
savings bonds are given to foreign jour- 
nalists for excellence and objectivity in 
reporting and “for an interpretation of 
American history or contemporary life.” 
These biennial awards, first presented 
this year, are administered by the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles with 
the cooperation of several press organiza- 
tions. The awards were presented at a 
banquet May 14 at the Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel. Winners, chosen from fifty-four con- 
testants representing twenty-six foreign 
countries, were: 


Outstanding reporting of many impor- 
tant phases of the American scene—Pat- 
rick O. Donovan, Washington correspond- 
ent for the London Observer and the Ob- 
server Foreign News Service; reporting 
U. S. political, governmental, and foreign 
affairs—Michel Gordey, chief foreign cor- 
respondent, France-Soir; reporting U. S. 
arts and culture—Henry O. Brandon, cor- 
respondent for London Sunday Times 
and Kensley Newspapers Ltd.; reporting 
United Nation affairs—Minoru Omori, 
correspondent for Mainichi Bureau, 
which represents 40 newspapers in Japan. 

For reporting from the U. S.: Krishna- 
machari Balaraman, correspondent for 
The Hindu of Madras, India; Theodor 
Leonard Findahl, for Afterposten of Oslo, 
Norway; Marlene Manthey, correspond- 
ent for Die Presse of Vienna, Hannover- 
sche Allgemeine Zeitung of Hanover and 
other newspapers in Germany and Aus- 
tria; Denys Herbert Smith, Washington 
correspondent for London Daily Tele- 
graph; Jean-Michel van Gindertael, re- 
presenting the Belgian News Agency and 
several Belgian Newspapers. 

The UCLA Department of Journalism 
cited the Overseas Press Club of Ameri- 
ca for its encouragement of international 
journalism. 
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Additional Committee 
Appointments Named 


President Robert Cavagnaro has ap 
pointed a three-man committee to review 
the initiation and service of remem 
brance ceremonies with the idea of in 
corporating in the ritual changes that 
have been made or may be necessary to 


attain uniformity throughout the Fra 
ternity 
The committee is headed by Erle F 


Ross, Chicago editor for Steel magazine. 
He will be assisted by Ira Cole, dean of 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western Univ., and Tom Ward of U. S. 
Steel Corp., Chicago 


Additional committee appointments not 
previously announced include: 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY PROFES- 
SIONAL CHAPTER OBSERVANCE 
PROGRAM: (Chairman) John McClel- 
land, Jr., Editor and Publisher, Longview 
Daily News, Longview, Washington; Wil- 
liam T. Kong, 3847 Fifty-Sixth Street, 
Des Moines 10, lowa; Sam H. Saran, Cen- 
tral News Division, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois; Frank Angelo, Managing 
Editor, The Detroit Free Press, Detroit 
31, Michigan; Wendell C. Phillippi, Indi- 
anapolis News, 307 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana; Jack J. 
Cleary, The Cleveland News, Superior 
Avenue at East 18th Street, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; Richard E. Morrison, Business 
Manager, The Missoulian, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 


John Ellis, editor of the Star-Tele- 
gram, Fort Worth, Texas: Freedom of In- 
formation Committee. 


Ralph Frede, Development Office, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas, Pro- 
fessional Chapter Program Committee. 


James Wright Brown, Chairman of the 
Board, Editor & Publisher, New York 
City, Honorary Chairman, John Peter 
Zenger Historic Site Ceremony Commit- 
tee. 


Jerry Udwin, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Membership Eligibility 
Committee. 


Myer D. Erlich, news director, WWNH, 


Rochester, N. H., State Chairman for 
New Hampshire. 


Previous appointments were announced 
in the March and April issues of the 
Sigma Delta Chi NEWS. 
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Convention Program Takes Shape; 
San Diego Readies Welcome Mat 


By Alfred JaCoby 
San Diego Union 


Everything from a Holiday in Mexico to lunch aboard an aircraft carrier 
is being planned for Sigma Delta Chi’s 49th annual convention in San Diego 


Nov. 20-22. 


James S. Copley, convention chairman, said the annual meeting will start 
officially Thursday, Nov. 20, and continue through Saturday, Nov. 22. 


The official opening will be preceded 
Nov. 19 with a gala buffet-reception for 
delegates. 

“We've also planned several postgradu- 
ate events to appeal to those professional 
and undergraduate members who might 
want to combine their attendance with a 
vacation here,” Copley said. 

The preliminary convention program 
announced by Copley is aimed at exploit- 
ing San Diego’s outstanding recreational 
facilities, at providing wide entertain- 
ment for wives who attend with their 
husbands and at reaching the highest 
professional-education program standards 
in fraternity history, Copley said. 

“None of our lady guests will have to 
sit bored in a hotel room while she’s 





Awards Presented 
In New York City 


The twenty-sixth annual Sigma Delta 
Chi awards for distinguished service in 
journalism were presented at a banquet 
at the Plaza Hotel in New York City on 
May 15. More than 500 attended the cere- 
mony during which placques and medal- 
lions were presented to fifteen prize win 
ners. 

Mikhail A. Menshikov, the Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States addressed 
the gathering. Earlier he braved a picket 
line of some 50 Hungarian political refu- 
gees outside the hotel. 

Also honored at the dinner were three 
Fellows elected by the 1957 National Con- 
vention. They are Frank Bartholomew, 
president of the United Press Assn.; Tom 
Powell, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
Anamosa, Iowa, Journal and Eureka, and 
J. Montgomery Curtis, director of the 
American Press Institute. 

A full list and account of the winners 
of the awards appears on pages 23-28 of 
this issue. 
















































here in San Diego,” is Copley’s promise. 

The entertainment portion of the pro- 
gram will include “A Night in Old 
Mexico With the Stars,” special tours of 
San Diego’s tourist and recreational fa- 
cilities including the famed Zoo and 
Balboa Park, and a cocktail party at an 
exotic private club in San Diego Harbor. 

Post convention arrangements may in- 
clude Disneyland and the Hollywood 
studios. 

The night in Old Mexico party at 
Tijuana will include numerous top mo 
tion picture stars who will come down 
from glamorous Hollywood for a day. 

Business sessions, too, are scheduled to 
be both interesting and informative. A 
panel of leading newspaper editors, for 
example, will discuss the 1958 elections, 
which will have been just completed. 

A top military authority—a man whose 
testimony before Congress always makes 
headlines—will speak at one of the early 
dinners. Panels on radio and television 
are planned. 

Undergraduate members will be inter- 
ested in a panel of editors discussing 
“What Newspapers Expect From Jour- 
nalism Graduates.” 

The convention is being extended until 
Saturday night, Nov. 24, for a final formal 
dinner. The speaker is scheduled to be 
one of the nation’s top political and ad- 
ministrative leaders. 

Formal sessions of the convention will 
be held at the U. S. Grant Hotel in down- 
town San Diego. Special rates have been 
set for student delegates to the conven- 
tion. 


Need Help? 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS as a serv- 
ice to graduating Sigma Delta Chis and 
employers generally published in the 
March issue a listing of 1958 journalism 
graduates who are available for employ- 
ment. If you need help, refer to this issue. 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Pfc. Edward T. Kocher recently was 
graduated from the 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision Jump School at Fort Bragg, N. C. 
Kocher received his parachutist wings 
after having completed a course which 
included five training jumps. 

Lt. Richard F. McCarty recently was 
assigned to the U. S. Army Training Cen- 
ter, Armor, Fort Knox, Ky. He was em- 
ployed as a news announcer for Radio 
Station WALL, Middletown, N. Y., in 
civilian life. 

Lt. Daniel R. Zenk is a member of the 
373d Armored Infantry Battalion’s auto- 
matic rifle team which recently won the 
4th Armored Group’s championship 
matches at Wildflecken, Germany. He 
was graduated from Montana State Uni- 
versity just prior to entering the Army 
in June, 1955. 

Pvt. John P. Lindhorst recently was as- 
signed to the 370th Armored Infantry 
Battalion in Germany. Lindhorst, a pub- 
lic information clerk, entered the Army 
in September, 1957 and received basic 
training at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 

Lt. Robert F. Prather recently com- 
pleted the airborne course at The Infan- 
try School, Fort Benning, Ga. Prather 
was formerly employed as a reporter 
for the Dayton Journal Herald. 

Lt. Robert C. Landess recently com- 
pleted the airborne course at The In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. Landess 
received his parachutist wings after com- 

pleting the course, 
which included five 
training jumps. He 
entered the Army 
in September, 1957. 

Lt. Humphrey J. 
Martin recently 
completed the 13- 
week infantry com 
munication officer 
course at the Army 
Infantiy School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Martin is a 1953 
graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Washington 

Charles J. Nelson, deputy public infor- 
mation officer of the “ivii Service Com- 
mission, has been appointed to the newly 
established position of director of re- 
cruitment in the Commission’s Bureau of 
Depareinental Operations, Washington, 
D.C. 

Chief Journalist Leo G. Loftus, USN, 
(Indiana '51) was one of the keynote 
speakers at the world-wide MATS Edi- 
tors Seminar, Orlando Air Force Base, 
Florida. Now Naval Public Information 
Assistant at Headquarters MATS, Scott 
Air Force Base, Illinois, this veteran 
Navy news man was an Ernie Pyle Me- 
morial Journalism Scholarship winner 
while attending Indiana University. 

Capt. Bender Scarpero has been trans- 
ferred from the Los Angeles office of 
Information Services, Office of Secretary 
of the Air Force, to Headquarters, U. S. 
Forces in Japan where he is press liaison 
officer. 


Personals 


About Members 


John J. Remillet has been named a 
vice president and director of marketing 
for D. P. Brother & Company, national 
advertising agency with offices in De- 
troit, New York and Los Angeles. 


Remillet Visser 


Election of Paul M. Visser as a vice- 
president of Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was announced recently. 

William B. Gray has resigned as news- 
editor of the Mitchell County Press- 
News (Osage, Iowa). He will enter the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California, in September to 
study for Episcopal Holy Orders. 

Michael Radock has been named man- 
ager of the educational affairs depart- 
ment for public relations staff at Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. He 
formerly was manager of graphic and 
information services. 

Roy E. Carter, Jr., a former Kansas, 
Idaho, and Texas 
newspaperman, has 
been appointed to a 
professorship in the 
University of Min- 
nesota Schoo! of 
Journalism for the 
coming academic 
year. He will also 
head the Research 
Division of the 
School, succeeding 
Professor Robert L. 
Jones, who will be- 
come the School's 
director when Pro- 
fessor Ralph D. Casey retires in June. 

John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Akron Beacon Journal and the 
Knight newspapers, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio, on June 7. 

Creed C. Black, executive editor of The 
Nashville Tennessean, recently traveled 
in the Middle East on a grant from the 
Southern Association of Nieman Fellows. 


Carter 





For each previously unpublished 
anecdote accepted by this department, 
The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS will pay 
$5. Contributions must be true stories 
from your own experience and of a 
humorous nature. Contributions should 
not exceed 200 words and must be 
typewritten. Mail to Favorite Story 
Editor, Sigma Delta Chi NEWS, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 








Have Sweater—Yours? 


Missing a sweater? Hal Hazelrigg has 
an extra one and is seeking the owner. 

When the smoke cleared from the 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel last fall after the 
SDX Convention, Hal found himself with 
one more than he owned. He writes that 
the label indicates it was bought in the 
East. 

The sweater’s owner, presumably a 
member of SDX, may reclaim it by send- 
ing a description of the garment to Hal 
at Box 6512, Houston 5, Texas. 

Meanwhile, betting odds favor finding 
the owner. It seems that a ladies’ shoe 
was also lost at Convention and it has 
been subsequently recovered. 





In this six weeks trip, he visited Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Egypt, Israel, Syria and Saudi Arabia. He 
wrote several interpretative articles for 
The Tennessean. 

Maurice K. Henry, General Manager, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky Daily News and 
Radio Station WMIK has been named by 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Directors to the head of the 
state organization of businessmen for the 
coming year. Henry is the first news- 
paper-radio executive to head the Ken- 
tucky Chamber. He has been associated 
with the Daily News since 1947. 

Paul A. Lingard has been appointed 
national and special projects editor of the 
Boston University News Bureau. A grad 
uate of Berwick High School, class of 
1954, he received his Associate in Science 
degree in commercial journalism at 
Becker Junior College in Worcester, and 
will complete requirements for a Bach- 
elor of Science degree at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Relations and 
Communications this June. 

Stewart S. Howe, vice president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has been 
named assistant to the president for de- 
velopment at Fordham University, New 
York City. 


* * * + * * * + * 


“I have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience.” 

Patrick Henry 


* * * * * * * * * 


Gilbert Jonas has been named Vice 
President of Harold L. Oram, Inc., a New 
York City public relations firm which 
specializes in international, political and 
social issue clients. 

Paul A. Lawson has purchased the Ob- 
server-Advocate, a weekly newspaper in 
Wayne, Ohio. He was formerly a staff 
reporter for the Duluth (Minn.) Herald 
and News. 





1958 National Theme 
Fight Secrecy, Inform 


The People 
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The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


Ralph W. Callahan, general manager, 
The Anniston Star, Anniston, Alabama; 
Harvey W. Patton, managing editor, De- 
troit News, Detroit, Michigan; John N. 
Grigsby, state editor, The Toledo Blade, 
Toledo, Ohio; Clifford T. Quinn, police 
reporter, The Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio; 
George D. Welles, Jr., reporter, Sylvania 
Sentinel, Sylvania, Ohio; Charles M. 
Wagoner, Sunday and travel editor, De- 
troit Times, Detroit, Michigan; Robert 
Conway, feature writer, New York Daily 
News, New York, New York; Joseph 
Costa, chief photographer, King Features, 
New York, New York; Ray Erwin. re- 
porter and columnist, Editor & Publisher, 
New York, New York 

Clyde H. Farnsworth, financial writer, 
United Press Associations, New York, 
New York; Franklin Dunn Schurz, edi- 
tor and publisher, The South Bend Trib- 
une, South Bend, Indiana; Sidney 
Towne, associate professor of journalism, 
New York University, New York, New 
York; Mike Wallace, TV interviewer and 
newspaper columnist, ABC and N. Y. 
Post Syndicate, New York, New York; 
Edward Wergeles, cover director and 
chief photographer, Newsweek, New 
York, New York; Howard Wolff, report- 
er, Morristown Daily Record, Morris- 
town, New Jersey; Dean D. Conger, pho- 
tographer, Denver Post, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Loye W. Miller, editor, Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, Knoxville, Tennessee; Thomas 
M. Forsythe, Jr.. managing editor, The 
Linden News, Columbus, Ohio; Rt. Rev. 


Msgr. Herman E. Mattingly, editor-in- 
chief, The Catholic Times, Columbus, 
Ohio; Joseph Emory Norris, editor, 


Grove City Record, Grove City, Ohio; 
Clarence E. Oldfather, co-publisher, Reg- 
ister-Herald, Eaton, Ohio; Irven C. Schei- 
beck, labor writer and general assign- 
ment reporter, The Columbus Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio; sports director and an- 
nouncer, WTVH-TV. William R. Owens, 
owner and publisher, Potter County 
News, Gettsburg, South Dakota; James 
H. Lacey, Jr., managing editor, Four- 
County News, Pickens, Mississippi. Les- 
ter A. Walker, editor and publisher, Fre- 
mont Guide Q Tribune, Fremont, Ne- 
braska; Richard B. Kirkpatrick, manager, 
Columbus Bureau, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Resignations 


Clarence W. Conrad (Mat-’55), 729 
South 38th St., Milwaukee 15, Wis.; Hal 
Hazelrigg (OkA&M-’'47), 1731 Bissonnet, 
Houston, Texas; Capt. Charles A. Fink 
(Mat-’50), Ha. Co., USASAS, Fort Dev- 


ens, Mass. 
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| New Members | Serving Uncle Sam 





Lieutenant David Y. Burkett is now 
serving in the United States Air Force at 
Randolph AFB, Texas, as assistant chief 
of Internal Information of the Air Force’s 
major air commands. 

Pvt. William O. Davidson recently com- 
pleted eight weeks of advanced artillery 
training at Fort Chaffee, Ark. He was 
graduated from Grinnell (Iowa) College 
in 1957. 

Specialist Third Class Robert V. Jones, 
is participating in “Exercise Strong Arm,” 
a maneuver being conducted by the Con- 
tinental Army Command near Fort Polk, 
La. He is a 1956 graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

PFC Robert A. Perlongo, 1955 graduate 
of the University of Illinois, is currently 
nearing the end of a two-year tour of 
duty in the U. S. Army at Fort Devens, 
Mass., where he is assigned to the Courts 
and Boards Section, Ist Battle Group, 4th 
Infantry. 


Personals 
About Members 


Dick Swanson, member of the WAGA- 
TV news staff recently addressed the 
Atlanta Lakewood Kiwanis Club on the 
subject “The History of Guided Missiles 
and Rockets.” His 35-minute speech cov- 
ered the use of rockets both in war and 
in peace time, from the year 1215 when 
war rockets were first introduced by the 
Chinese, to the Second World War when 
the Germans developed the V-2 rocket. 

Glenn E. Carter was elected Western 
vice president of the American Public 
Relations Association. Carter is assistant 
vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions at Los Angeles Headquarters of 
Bank of America. 

Harry S. (Bud) Baer, Jr., was recently 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer of Aero- 
nautical Training Society (ATS). With 
ATS for the past three years, Baer, 33, 
was previously Military Editor of Ameri- 
can Aviation Publications, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





LINES OF THE TIMES 
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“I think we ought to take Finnegan off that skidrow story, boss.” 
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@Pbituaries 


Clark F. Waite (SoCf-'57), retired 
chairman of the board of Southern Cali- 
fornia Associated Newspapers, died April 
7 at his home in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Franklin Lewis (NeOh-Pr-’51), colum- 
nist and sports editor of the Cleveland 
Press, died of a heart attack. 

Emil L. Telfel (LSU-Pr-’41), associate 
professor of journalism at Kansas Uni- 
versity, died March 24 following a stroke. 

Ross G. Marshall (SoCf-Pr-'44), execu- 
tive director of public relations for the 
Hearst Publishing Company in California, 
died March 7 of a heart attack. 

Mac L. Hutchens (StL-Pr-’51), of St. 
Louis (Mo.) was killed in an automobile 
accident on March 25. 

William O. Key (At-Pr-’56), chief re- 
write man of the Atlanta Journal, died 
in March of this year. 

Lawrence B. Vander Hoop (Wis-’53), 
was killed in an aircraft accident on 
April 16, near Pensacola, Fla. 

Elliott Crooks (Clm-’28), of Hogan Lab- 
oratories in New York City, died Jan- 
uary 8. 


Dale Cox Dies 


Dale Cox, 56, secretary of THE QumLL 
Endowment Fund Trustees and director 
of public relations for the International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, since 1938, 
died May 14 of heart disease. 

A native of Orange County, Ind., he 
was graduated from Indiana University 
where he became a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi and worked on newspapers in 
Miami and Cleveland. He was a trustee 
and secretary of THE Quit, Endowment 
Fund since 1939. From 1945 to 1949 he 
was a trustee of the village of Hinsdale, 
Ill., and president of the village board 
from 1949 to 1953. He was also president 
of the trustees of Provident Hospital and 





a vice president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Metropolitan 
Chicago. 





BOOKS BY BROTHERS 














The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is anz- 
ious to print notices on recent books 
written by members on non-journal- 
istic subjects. Books about journal- 
ism and allied fields are received in 
THE QUILL. 


Wayne Gard, for the last 25 years an 
editorial writer for the Dallas Morning 


News, has written his fifth book, out 
May 9. It is FABULOUS QUARTER 
HORSE: STEEL DUST, published in 


New York by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
It tells the true story of the celebrated 
Texas stallion of a century ago, the foun- 
dation sire of today’s most popular strain 
of Quarter Horses. 


By Elmer C. Walzer 
United Press Financial Editor 


The art of saving, it is said, is becoming 
quite as respectable as it was in the days 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Books are being written about it. And 
the statistics show that Americans are 
building up their bank accounts. 

Donald L Rogers has just written a 
book about saving money and investing 
it to make the necessary nest egg for 
eventual retirement. 

The new volume, published by Henry 
Holt & Co., is entitled, MAKE YOUR IN 
COME COUNT. 

Having shown how to accumulate some 
money, Rogers proceeds to show where 
to put it. 

He explains the values of common 
stocks, extols the value of dollar averag 
ing, delves into the many mutual funds 
and their variety of investment, warns 
against the pitfalls of penny stocks, re 
veals the extent of the over-the-counter 
market, and gives a lesson in puts, calls, 
shorts and warrants. 

In a chapter, entitled “Do-It-Yourself 
Investing,” he scotches the idea that Wall 
Streeters play stocks as horse enthusiasts 
play races. 

“Scratch a Wall Streeter in one of his 
more relaxed moments,” he _ suggests, 
“and you might think you've found a 
hunch player—a man who likes his odds 
long and makes his living by conjuring 
with occult harbingers, like sunspots and 
pigeon flights, in Central Park 

“Mostly, though, this kind of patter is 
confined to the bright attitudinizing, you 
find at cocktail parties. 

“Though old hands do develop a ‘sixth 
sense’ about the market, they readily con 
fess that making money on the Street, is 
primarily a matter of common sense 
That and experience.” 

Rogers, who is financial and business 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
thereupon gives the novice some sound 
advice in language he can understand. 

He suggests investing until you have a 
fund. 

Then you might do a bit of speculating 





Personals 


About Members 


George Runge, New Braunfels, Texas, 
became the 500th 
member initiated by 
the University of 
Texas chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He 
has been elected 
treasurer of the 
chapter for next 
year, is president- 
elect of the South- 
western Journalism 
Congress, and has 
been appointed 
managing editor of 
The Daily Texan. 

Professor Edwin Emery of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
has been awarded a John Simon Guggen- 
heim memorial foundation fellowship for 
studies of the history and development 
of American press associations. Emery’s 
grant is for the 1959-60 academic year. He 
will be on sabbatical leave and plans to 
make his headquarters in the New York 
City area. Various phases of the study 
will take him on a three months’ trip to 
Europe, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other news centers. His family 
will accompany him. 

Professor Basket Mosse of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been named executive secre- 
tary of the national accrediting commit- 
tee of the American Council on Educa 
tion for Journalism. Mosse, who is chair- 
man of the radio and television depart- 
ment in the school of journalism, will 
assume the accrediting post July 1, suc- 
ceeding Walter Wilcox of the University 
of Iowa. 








if you’re sure you can afford it. He de 
votes considerable space for growth 
stocks and warns that many of them offer 
pitfalls for the investor. 

He lists five checkpoints for the inves- 
tor in selecting his stocks—pre-tax profit 
margins asa percentage of sales; net re 
turn on invested capital; sales and earn 
ings growth; financial strength, and divi 
dend payout. 

“Over the years, the company that 
shows up best on all of them is the one 
that will make money for you,” he says. 

Rogers also delves into the problems 
of insurance, buying a house, buying a 
car, borrowing money, making a _ will, 
making your spare time pay, and budget 
ing income. 

Finally, he gives advice on retirement 

His object is to show how to make 
money for one’s independence 

“It can be done,” he concludes. “It's 
not hard. It required diligence and dis 
cipline. But the rewards are worth the 
modest sacrifices. 

“Money itself will not buy happiness, 
but independence and freedom from 
worry can make happiness more easily 
attainable. It’s yours for the taking.” 
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Do you know where these men are? They’re missing out on The 
QUILL and other important SDX mailings. National Headquarters 
would like to locate these “lost’”” members, too, in order to put the 
membership files in order. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA 

Jesse Ayers 

Robert B. Cribb 

Lamar Falkner 

2/Lt. Howard D. Harris 
Carroll E. Lisby 

John W. Wilkerson 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Howard H. Legate Jr 
John N. Ramsey 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Richard H. Cole 
Philip F. Lydon 
Fram H. Mitct 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Theodore R. Crane 
Frederick V. H. Garretsor 
Robert A. McCampbe 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


W um 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Conrad A. Oliver 
Stephen M. Sandler 
Richard J. Schaaj 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


Charles J. Arnold 
David ¢ 


DALLAS PROFESSIONAI 


Russe Patrick 


Fit 
John McBryde Jr 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Harrold M. Herrin Jr 
James M. Wyllie 


UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA 


William P. Carey 

Jack F. Fortes 

Lt. William R. Jordar 
Capt. Howard W. Kayner 
James F. Montgomery 
Stanley Robert 


1/Lt. Richard E. W 
UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA 
Marvin H. Cox 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
Frederick D. Thompsor 


UNIVERSITY OF 
HOUSTON 


Virgil D. Dav 
Jack B. Howard 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Frank L. Jackson 
Ray D. Sipes 
Frederick D. William 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 

Melvin Garbar 
Thomas P. Nelson 
Carlyle E. Neubauer 
Josef Reding 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Don A. Bunner 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Larry Campbell! 
Robert Q. Hammer 
Earl R. Minser 
Richard O. Reisem 
Lt. Keith H. Remy 
Lt. Harry F. Upton 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Albert C. Ernst 
John R. Herrington 


Thomas H. Shannon 
Robert B. Stewart 


KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE 


Joseph P. Henderson 
Herbert L. Lee 
Robert W. Moore 


LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
Lanny P. Olinde 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Ens. Donald E. McHugh 
Frank L. O’Brien 
Moises Sandoval 
Raymond W. Welch Jr 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Robert McCormick 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Dale Arnold 
2 Lt. John R. Scamehorn Jr 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


Conroy V. Erickson 
Joseph B. Leskosky 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


Samuel! L. Adams 
Major Justus R. Riek 
Patrick W. Stafford 
Richard A. Williams 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


Roger K. Goodwin Jr 
David L. Johnson 
Ernest S. Lamoreaux III 
Victor C. Leiker 

John H. Vaisey 

E. M. Williams 


MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Francis R. Norberg 
UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA 

Maj. Kenneth A. Gammill 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEVADA 


John J. Burns 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 
Louis H. Lash 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Duane F. Clark 


NORTH TEXAS 
STATE COLLEGE 


John M. Nolan 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

Don P. Burdick 
Harvey W. Donegan Jr 
Ronald N. DuBrow 
Nisbert W. Kwong 
James R. Numon 
Enrique P. Romualdez 
Charles W. Seymour II 
Howard Sigmond 
Charles C. Townes 
Paul Ziffren 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Phillip T. Arman 

Lt. George A. Embrey 


Robert G. Kingwell 
2/Lt. Bill Schechter 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
James E. McKelvey 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 


A. Clarence Smith 
Richard H. White Jr 


OKLAHOMA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Donald A. Conner 
Loyd Hackler Jr 

Jesse F. Townshend Jr 


OREGON STATE 
COLLEGE 


Thomas F. Faught 
Clair L. Fehler 
Donald H. Fisher 
James C. Merritt 


PITTSBURGH 
UNIVERSITY 

Samuel D. Braemer 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Curtis B. Ford 

Robert W. Grogan 

Pat Striplin 


Ens. Norman Victor 
Lorne S. Waddell 


SAINT LOUIS 
PROFESSIONAL 


Richard J. Conrad 
Martin L. Duggan 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY 

Jerome V. Chamberlain 

E. Dale Pittman 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Murray Brown 

Archie H. Teague 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Alfred M. Klein 
Charles J. Toub 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


W. W. Baxley 
Lawrence W. Ingram 
Jimmie S. Payne 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
0. E. Olson 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Gerald La Mont Christensen 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
Robert C. Johnson 


WASHINGTON STATE 
COLLEGE 

Lt. William L. Fitch 
Richard M. Gardner 
Clarence J. Knaggs 
William O. Palmer II 
Warren E. Pettit 
Raymond Smith Jr 
George C. Wood 


WASHINGTON & LEE 
UNIVERSITY 
Thomas W. Alexander 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Harry W. Conner 
George A. House 

James F. Hughes 

George E. Stewart 
Francisco G. Tonogbanua 
Paul H. Ziemer 





Favorite Story 
Department 











Many years ago I worked on the Alma, 
Mich. Record, a weekly then published 
by Henry S. Babcock. 

One day Henry came back to the of 
fice to find a subscriber berating Henry’s 
wife, a refined and dignified lady who 
was cashier, bookkeeper, proofreader and 
associate editor of the paper. 

The subscriber was angry because he 
had received a bill for $1.50 to pay his 
subscription a year in advance. He was 
against paying anything in advance. He 
shouted, stormed and became downright 
nasty to Mrs. Babcock. 

Finally the subscriber slammed his fist 
on the counter and roared, “If I were to 
die tomorrow what assurance would I 
have that my family would get your 
paper the rest of the year?” 

“They wouldn’t,” said Henry. “We'd 
print a special edition on asbestos and 
send it right to you.” 


Gene GILMORE 
Instructor in Journalism 
Syracuse University 


In the old days reporters learned to 
get “the Four W’s”’—who, what, when 
and where. 

There have been two fairly recent 
modifications of this: 

1. Some wit, probably a British seman 
ticist, has pointed out that these W’s are 
actually misspelled (or mispronounced). 
The word “what,” for instance, should 
properly be spelled “hwat.” Do we not, 
he asked, say it that way? 

2. The interpretive and explanatory 
schools now believe the four W’s are not 
enough. They were the basis for “the 
objective school” of journalism practiced 
earlier in the 20th Century, but good as 
that was, it permitted some spurious ob- 
jectivity and some unenlightening stories. 
The “social responsibility” theory of 
Theodore Peterson, the 1957 APME Blue 
book and many other signs of the times, 
augur the new direction. 

Thus to replace the Four W’s, we offer 
“the Six H’s”: Hwo, Hwat, Hwen, Hwere, 
Hwy—and How. 

WARREN BREED 
Newcomb College 
New Orleans, La. 





For each previously unpublished 
anecdote accepted by this department, 
The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS will pay 
$5. Contributions must be true stories 
from your own experience and of a 
humorous nature. Contributions should 
be typewritten and mailed to Favorite 
Story Editor, Sigma Delta Chi NEWS, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IU. 














Chapter Activities 








Each chapter should appoint a correspondent to report 
local Sigma Delta Chi activities to the SDX NEWS. 








ILLINOIS—A new program for the University of Illinois Chap- 


ter was launched with the first all-University Sigma Delta 
Chi lecture recently. Speaker for the event was Peabody 
Award-winner Quincy Howe, American Broadcasting Com- 
pany news analyst and author of “A History of Our Own 
Times.” Howe spoke to an audience of students and faculty 
on the topic “The Middle East Today.” 

Later, in Champaign’s Inman Hotel, Howe was guest of 
honor and speaker at the joint initiation co-sponsored by 
the Central Illinois Professional Chapter. A transcription 
of Howe’s Middle East talk was broadcast over WILL. 

In the photo Quincy Howe (center) listens to Arabian 
student’s comments after his talk. 

Miss Ann Landers, nationally syndicated human relations 
columnist of Chicago Sun-Times, chats informally with 
well-wishers at Journalism Mixer at University of Illinois 
Sponsored by Champaign-Urbana Courier, Miss Landers 
addressed Champaign-Urbana Kiwanis Club and appeared 
twice at Champaign High School. The annual U.I. Mixer for 
freshmen and sophomores interested in journalism is spon- 
sored jointly by College of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, Alpha Delta Sigma, Sigma Delta Chi, Alpha Gamma 
Chi, and Theta Sigma Phi. Pictured, left to right, are Miss 
Landers; Neal Ball, former president U.I. Chapter SDX; 
Don Lee, journalism senior, Alton, president ADS; Don 
Smith, instructor in journalism; and Hugh Sargent, in- 
structor in advertising. 


ST. LOUIS—The election of a new president, Horace Barks of 


Horace Barks Publications, and the visit of 27 journalism 
students from the University highlighted recent activity of 
the St. Louis Professional Chapter. Ted K. Schafers of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat was re-elected secretary; Winston 
C. Fournier of Fleishman-Hillard, Inc., re-elected treasurer; 
and Cornelius L. Kelliher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was named vice president. 

The visiting journalism students were members of the 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Phil Norman, faculty adviser, and Don 
Norfleet, undergraduate leader, accompanied them 

Some of the 27 members of the University of Missouri 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi who visited St 
Louis as guests of that city’s professional chapter are 
shown at the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in a discussion 
with Richard H. Amberg, publisher, left, and Charles E 
Pierson, executive editor. From left, the students are Allen 
Bradford, Bruce Strong, Floyd Shoemaker, Bob Maffitt, 
John Ratterman, Ed Finkelstein, Father Frank J. Greene, 
S.J., Harry Connor and Charles Mueller. 

After dividing to visit newspapers, radio and television 
news departments, industrial publications and public re- 
lations firms, depending on their sphere of interest, the 
students were honored at a dinner. The program was a dis- 
cussion of journalism moderated by Irving Dilliard of the 
Post-Dispatch with a panel composed of Charles E. Pierson, 
executive editor of the Globe-Democrat; Carl Baldwin of 
the Post-Dispatch; Hugo Autz, editor of Sporting Goods 
Dealer; Robert E. Hillard, executive vice president of 
Fleishman-Hillard, Inc.; and Jack Griffin, news director of 
KWK.—Clayton Byers. 


MARQUETTE—More than 175 high school students from 18 


schools in southeastern Wisconsin attended the third annual 
Careers in Communications Day, sponsored by the Mar- 
quette University Chapter. The program, directed at high 
school seniors to inform and interest them in a career in 
journalism, presented talks and discussions on the many 
fields of communications, including newspaper reporting, 
advertising, radio and TV, public relations, sports writing, 
wire services, news-photography, free-lance writing, and in- 
dustrial publications. The talks were given by prominent 
journalists of the Milwaukee area. 

The day-long program of talks was opened with a key- 
note address by J. L. O’Sullivan, Dean of the Marquette 
University College of Journalism. Remarking on the chal- 
lenge found in the field of journalism, Dean O'Sullivan said, 
“As future journalists you young people are entering a 
field where you can help others lead better lives—by giving 
them information they need.” 

Also included in the Career Day program were several 
exhibits graphically displaying various phases of journal- 
ism. Included were a group of prize-winning photographs 
from the Milwaukee Journal, and a display on the processes 
of printing by the Cuneo Press in Milwaukee. A great 
variety of literature donated by newspapers all over the 
country also was made available for the Career Day guests. 
General chairman for Careers in Communications Day was 
Guy Smith, out-going president of the undergraduate chap- 
ter. Committee heads were Robert Woessner, exhibits and 
literature; Robert Johnston, program; Matthew Zale, high 
school promotion; and John Arimond, publicity. 
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GREATER MIAMI—Victor Bluedorn, left, national executive 
director for Sigma Delta Chi, does a turnabout and inter- 
views Steve Trumbull, president of the Greater Miami 
Chapter, SDX. Bluedorn is interested in facts about the 
chapter’s annual “Ribs 'n Roast” show in Miami. The inter- 
view followed a talk by Bluedorn to Miami professional 
and undergraduate members. Bluedorn spoke about past 
accomplishments and plans for the future by the frater- 
nity, reviewed the personnel placement project of SDX and 
described the speakers bureau formed for undergraduate 
and professional meetings. He detailed the transportation 
financing for undergraduates for the upcoming San Diego 
convention and advised the chapter of the May award 
banquet—Phil DeBerard. (Photo by Bob East, Miami 
Herald.) 


MILWAUKEE—Dick Leonard, left, president of Milwaukee 


Professional Chapter, exchanges pleasantries with Conrad 
A. Elvehjem, newly elected president of the University of 
Wisconsin. Elvehjem, who succeeds Dr. E. B. Fred in July, 
spoke at a meeting of Milwaukee Chapter. No. 1 problem for 
the Badger Big Ten School, he said, is fund raising—pri- 
marily for building program, the library, and salary im- 
provement for full professors. UW will not be able to 
maintain its status, he believes, without financial aid inde- 
pendent of regular tax sources, including no-strings grants 
from industrial concerns.—Bob Riordan. 
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WILMINGTON, DEL.—Local members gathering here May 2 


for the first of a series of informal luncheons were Philip 
Crisland (Temple °39), assistant city editor, Journal-Every 
evening and John Sly (Cornell ’37), Frank Zumbro (Penn 
State 40), Kark Werline (Mo. 56), and State Chairman 
J. B. Woodson (NU ’48), of the Du Pont Company.—J. B. 
Woodson, Jr. 


ATLANTA—Four young high school journalists were awarded 


plaques for their outstanding writing ability this spring as 
a result of a contest sponsored by the Atlanta Professional 
Chapter to encourage young journalists. Honored were Pat 
Childress, Southwest High School, best editorial; William 
A. Dial, Georgia Military Academy, best feature story; 
Seleta Ann Shaw, Campbell High School, Fairburn, best 
news story; and Tommy Campbell, North Fulton High 
School, best sports story. Two hundred entries from 16 
schools were submitted to the chapter through the Metro- 
politan Atlanta High School Press Association. The presen- 
tations were made by Mr. Dozier Cade, head of the jour- 
nalism department of Georgia State College and first vice- 
president of the chapter. After the presentations, which 
were attended by the students’ advisors, the young jour- 
nalists took part in a forum moderated by Sylvan Meyer, 
editor of the Gainesville (Ga.) Times. Many searching ques- 
tions were directed at the students by members of the 
chapter, resulting in bright and enlightening retoris which 
pleased the elder journalists. The exception to that rule 
came when the students were asked to estimate the begin- 
ning salary of news reporters on large and small city 
dailies. The youths’ estimates ranged from $45 to $50 per 
week—considerably lower than the wages paid by the 
Gainesville Times, Mr. Meyer revealed. 

Past president Don Carter was surprised with a citation 
of appreciation for his outstanding contributions to the 
chapter last year. Due to Don’s guidance, the Atlanta jour- 
nalists received national recognition at the Houston con- 
vention for winning honorable mention as the best chapter. 
Carter, city editor of the Atlanta Journal, was also respon- 
sible for the chapter being cited as the most improved. 
Paid-up membership doubled during his administration. He 
was presented the special citation by Lew Hawkins, Asso- 
ciated Press bureau chief. (Hawkins is at the left in the 
photo.) 

Earlier National Executive Director, Victor Bluedorn, 
visited the chapter en route to install the new Birmingham 
professional chapter. Vic met with officers and executive 
councilors at a luncheon. Later he conferred with Bill Ray, 
state chairman, and Don Carter, chairman of the national 
professional chapter program committee.——Doug Embry. 








INDIANA—A scorching attack on the handling of science and 


engineering news by Indiana news media was delivered by 
Purdue University President Frederick L. Hovde at the 
May luncheon meeting of the Indiana professional chapter. 
Hovde charged that Hoosier papers had failed to keep pace 
with the rapid expansion of science and that there was only 
one recognized science writer in the state. He urged more 
papers to add a reporter trained in science coverage. 

“The area in which Indiana newspapers do not hold their 
own by any means—even after Sputnik—is the area of 
science and engineering,” he said. ‘There is an ever-widen- 
ing rift between men of science and the rest of the popula- 
tion.” Hovde was introduced by President M. O. Ross of 
Butler University. It was the final meeting of the chapter 
until the fall, when the Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nees for United States Senator are to debate campaign is- 
sues.—John D. Stevens. 


IDAHO-WASHINGTON STATE—Twenty-five undergraduate 


and ten professional members of Sigma Delta Chi attend- 
ed the first annual Northwest Conference of SDX chapters 
Delegates from the University of Idaho and Washington 
State College—the sponsoring chapters—and from Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula, and Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, were present for the day-long session. The first 
part of the meeting was held at Pullman, Wash., and the 
second half at Moscow, Idaho. 

Jack Phillips, assistant managing editor of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, led a morning discussion on oppor 
tunities in journalism for college graduates. After Phillips’ 
remarks, a panel of undergraduate and professional mem 
bers discussed the whole area of salaries, hours and op 
portunities for promotion. The afternoon session included 
an address by Howard Cleavinger, managing editor of the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, in which he presented practical 
problems in fighting for freedom of information. A meet 
ing of undergraduate officers was at the close of the con 
ference to examine special chapter problems 

A second conference is planned for next year, and will 
probably be held in Portland, Ore., or Seattle, Wash 

Jim Golden. 


VALLEY OF THE SUN—Happiness of the occasion in presen- 


tation of the Valley of the Sun Professional Chapter’s char 
ter in Phoenix, April 30, was evidenced by (from left) Fred 
Bolender, Orien Fifer Jr., Merle F. Nott, Eugene C. Pulliam, 
Dr. Marvin Alisky, B. J. McFarland, Harm White, Victor 
E. Bluedorn, Walter C. Suft Jr., Lloyd Clark, David M 
Bramble, W. J. Hagen, Arthur Matula, Ray L. Thompson, 
and H. M. Zahl. Bluedorn, national executive director, pre- 
sented the charter to Alisky, chapter president. Pulliam is 
one of the founders of Sigma Delta Chi. 





MILWAUKEE—If more young men are to enter the ranks of 


journalism, a public relations job must be done for “the 
stability and unrestricted opportunity” in professional news 
work, Sigma Delta Chi’s national president declared at the 
1958 Founder’s Day banquet at Milwaukee. 

Robert Cavagnaro, San Francisco, told the joint meeting 
of Milwaukee professional and Marquette University under- 
graduate members that journalism is one of the few pro- 
fessions in which an individual can distinguish himself with 
“the public as the beneficiary of his talents.” A career 
built “on a long pull basis” can lead not only to top rewards 
but “glamor and satisfaction which can be found in few 
other professions,” he said. 

Heavy recruiting by big business in the fields of science 
and engineering have turned many young men away from 
their intended professional careers, but “it is a mistake for 
a young man to prepare for a specific field of pursuit and 
then turn away to something for which he is not prepared 
and inexperienced scholastically, for an immediately more 
lucrative return.” 

Pictured here Robert Cavagnaro (right), national presi 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, found himself in quite an “execu- 
tive session.” With Cavagnaro, from left, are Richard Leon- 
ard, Milwaukee professional chapter president; Victor Blue- 
dorn, national executive director; Willard R. Smith, Madi- 
son, past national president, and J. Donald Ferguson, presi- 
dent and editor of the Milwaukee Journal and honorary 
national president. (Milwaukee Journal photo.) 
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WHEN IT HAPPENS, IS THERE 


In recognition of its distinguished service and consistently out- 
standing radio news reporting, as exemplified by the April 2, 
1957 Dallas tornado coverage, Dave Muhlstein and the KLIF 
News Staff have received both the 1958 Sigma Delta Chi 
Distinguished Service Award and the National Headliners 
Award for 1958. When it happens — KLIF is there! 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The newspaper business never stops moving for a 
minute—events, technical developments, personnel and 
policy changes . . . crammed between daily deadlines 
that make it almost impossible for the average person 
to keep abreast. But if you're a newspaperman 
from publishing to production—or involved in public 
relations or newspaper advertising—you know how 
much your present job and future career depend on 
staying up to the minute. 





That’s why top newspapermen everywhere have made 
Eprror & PUBLISHER such a basic part of their business 
lives. For in these busy pages they find all the news 
paper news each week—reported and edited by news 
papermen for newspapermen. Whether you're looking 
for news of your own specialty or the whole broad 
scope of the newspaper business, you'll find it here 


Borrow a copy of E & P; leaf through it. All this can 
be yours for only $6.50 for one full year. Mail in the 
attached coupon now 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & PUBLISH- 
ER. 








| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 


| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE - = 
COMPANY POSITION 


Mail to: Editor & Publisher 
Swite 1700, Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Peete ee ese sees eases sees eseeeee 
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The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 











